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The following pages are chiefly intended for the University 
student. An attempt has been made to put together all available in- 
formation about. Rajasekhara and to determine his place in Sanskrit 
Literature. The volumes of the /ndian wAntiquary are a mine of use- 
ful information on antiquarian subjects, but I have been unable to go 
through them, and so it is likely that I should have, in Section I., re- 
peated or advanced as a new theory what has already appeared in 
them. In noticing the geographical names occurring in the poet’s 
works I have derived much help from Mr, Borooah’s essay on ‘ The 
Ancient Geography of India’ prefixed to the third volume of hia 
English-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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RAJASEKHARA : 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 





‘Phe Syndicate of the University of Bombay, having prescrib- 
ed two of Rajasekhara’s works, the Viddhasalabhanjika and the 
Balaramayana, for the University examinations of this year, have 
brought the poet into considerable prominence, To determine 
hie date and, to bring together all that is known about him or his 
works, becames therefore necessary, not only in the interests of the 
University student, but of the general Sanskrit-reading public also, 
I: propose in this Paper 1st, to ascertain his date; 2ndly, to give 
some account of him gathered from his writings, and rdly, to 
take brief notices of his works and form an estimate of his 
characteristics as a writer. 


Section I, 


2. Owing to the indefatigable exertions of several Indian 
and European oriental scholars, who have interested themselves in 
antiquarian researches, Indian chronology is not now as unsettled 
as it was 40 or 50 years ago, A writer ona subject like the pre- 
sent has not now to depend merely on vague surmises or ingenious 
suggestions, A few important landmarks have been discovered. from 
unimpeachable materials, which have greatly facilitated further 
researches, Nevertheless, if we have to fix the date of a writer, all 
that we can generally do is to settle the limits between which he 
may be supposed to have flourished, or sometimes, as in the case of 
Kalidasa, the limit beyond which his date cannot go. arly 
Sanskrit writers do not give us the dates of their compositions, nor 
‘do maijty, give even the name of the patron or ruler in whose time 
they flourished. Fortunately, Rajasekhara has, in his works, given 
us some materials which, taken in conjunction with what we know 
of tit’ from, other sources, may lead us to ascertain, if not his 
exact, date, at least the terminué a quo and the terminus ad quem, 
the two limits between which his date may be supposed to felt. 
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8. Different scholars have proposed different dates for Raja- 
sekhara, H.H, Wilson places him at the end of the 11th or the 
beginning of the 12th century *; Professor .Bhandarkar places 
him about the 10th century{; Mr. J. F. Fleet assigns his. 
pupil to the middle of the 8th century $; Dr. Peterson and Pandit 
Durgaprasada have accepted the same date? ; Mr. A. Borooah 
consigns him to the 7th century, § while Prof. Max Muller re- 
legates him to the 14th$. Let us see which of these dates may be 
accepted. 


4. Inthe Prastavana or Introduction to his Balaramayana, 
Rajasekhara gives a verse in which he montions, among other 
poets, the name of Bhavabhuti. On being asked by the assistant 
Manager ‘why do you not describe the poet,’ the Manager says: { 


“Why, has not the fortune-teller described him ?—He who, 
in former times, was Valmiki, who afterwards assumed on earth 





* Hindu Theatre Vol, II., P. 362. 

{ Report on Sanskrit Mss. for 1882-88, P, 44. 

t See the article in the April number of the Indian Antiquary, on 
Mahendrapala’s grant. 

{ The Subhashitaval? of Vallabhadeva (1886), P. 101 of the Introduc- 
tion. 

§ Bhavabhuti and his place in Sanskrit Literature P. 17. 

$ India : What can it teach us, P, 328, 


ange gedienre) ePE: TT 

wa: IS ale TaAsaTA | 

ferry : grat rnyfaiterar 

ee wae anit crate: 1) Bensres Edition P. 9. 


This verse occurs in the same formin the Introduction tothe Bédia- 
bhdrata—a drama by the same author. It is otherwise called Prachanda.- 
Pdndava, I have got a copy of this play through the kindness of Dr. Peter- 
gon, but it is evidently imperfect. It makes 8 dignified beginning, 
but breaks off at the end of the second Act, quite in the middle of the story. 
From the portion available to us, it may be inferred that the drama must be 
as long perhaps as the Balaramayane. Bhima angrily vows the death of Das- 
sasana and the other Kauravas, but Sakuni bids the Pandavas look to them- 
selves. “ firiyeoay erarara | &T i® Breve.” With 
a speech ends the second Act, There is not even the inevitable Bharats 
varkya ~ nae. 
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the form of Bharirimentha,* and who again appeared in the person 
of Bhavabhuti, is, at the present day, Rajasekhara.” 


Here the poet tells us that he ranks himself with Valmiki, 
Mentha, or Bhavabhuti, who, each in his own day, occupied a high 
rank in the literature of the country. This reference to Bhavabhuti 
furnishes us with the terminus a quo. Dr. Bhandarkar, in the Pre- 
face to his edition of the Mdlati-Mddhava, has shown that Bhava- 
bhuti flourished in the last part of the 7th century.f Our poet, there- 
fore, must have flourished after the end of the seventh century ; but 
how long after remains to be seen. 


§. It will be seen from the verse quoted above in what terms 
Rajaseklara speaks of Bhavabhuti, The poet regards himself, as it 
were, an avatdra or incarnation of Bhavabhuti, and looking into 
his works it must be admitted that Rajasekhara has shown unmis- 
takeable signs of having imitated his ‘ master.’ It is true that he 
has not been able to copy his inimitable graces and exe 
cellences ; nor has he shown anything like the sublime grandeur 
and, deep pathos of the Malati-Madhava or the Uttararamacharita, 
Still in his works may be discovered many ideas and expressions 


* It is a pity that we know so little of a poet who is here placed on & 
level with the immortal epic bard, The name of the poet is Bhartrimentha, 
or Mentha, as he is sometimes called, the reading of the Benares edition, 3##- 

being a mistake. He is described as the author of a poem called “ Haya- 

grivavadha.” He flourished in the reign of Matrigupta who, for a time, oc- 
cupied the throne of Kashmir about the middle of the 6th century, ‘his is 
what we know of him from the Rajatarangini :— 

eaters Heereteiare | 

WTAE FA ANT STAN TW TTA 

ay Hafey afer gern rege apr | 

ereratrarfrar cars: ehrrsrrg || 

BATAAN ACA ATTA FAITH: | 

wats: afatat casey rartora it Taranga 3 (264—6). 

¢ Mr. A Borooah in his essay on “ Bhavabhuti and his place in 
Sanskrit Literature” has arrived at the conclusion: that the poet ‘ cannot 
be placed later than the fifth century A. D,” (P. 22).- This position is now 
pearcely tenable, To necept it as correct would reqaire a wholestle re-adjust- 
dent of the dates that have been fndisputably settled, He has misread and 
thus misconstrued the verse afyareatacra &c., which givea the date of 
Bhayabhyti based on historical evidence. 
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which are cleatiy Bhavabbuti’s, and the post bas imMated even the 
defiant tone adopted by him with the full ocunsciomsmeds ‘ef: ' hie 
inherent worth,* 


Now it appears to me hardly probable that Rajaeckhars 
should decently, or with any advantage to him, consider himself 
‘ Bhavabbuti born again,’ unless a considerable period had elapsed 
since his time and thus made his name entitled to that respect and 
admiration which his works richly deserve, and so confirmed his rey 
putation as a first-class poet. It is well-known that Bhayabbuti 
was not appreciated in his own day. He had to rest, with well- 
grounded faith, on “boundless time’ and “ extensive ‘earth” 
for the appreciation of his works, and it is, I thidk, quite 
reasonable to suppose that a period of at least 100 years 
(perhaps this is short) must have elapsed before the verdict of pos- 
terity was unmistakeably pronounced in his favour, At sach a dis- 
tance alone can Rajasekhara be reasonably supposed to mention 
Bhavabhuti in the manner above referred to. From this I coneiude 
that dur poet must not have flourished till at least one hundred 
years after Bhavabhuti-. in other words, he could not htive lived 
earlier than the end of the 8th century A. D. 


6. We have now to determine the terminus ad guem—the other 
limit of his date, One of the means to fix such limits is the works 
on Rhetoric written at different times, which quote verses from 
previous writers in support of their rules, Of the four celebrated 
works on dramatic literature Dasarupa, Sarasvatikanthabharana, 
Kavyaprakasha and Sahityadarpana, the first is the oldest. The 
Sarasvatikanthabharan attributed to King Bhoja of Dhar who 
lived in the middle of the eleventh centiry, quotes several verses 
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Pitdhinn id alolte.® The Disaripw also has’ quotu 
tions ‘from Bhlaramayana, Karpwramanjari and Viddhiiulabhanjikn: 
The age of this werk is now pretty well determined, sineo'the'stither, 
as he tells us in the last verse, was a protegd of the King Munja. 
This Munj was the undle of the great Bhojs, and wat defeated 
and at‘last put to'an'ignominious death by Tailapa I. ofthe daber 
Chalukya: dynasty, who reigned from 973-997 A, D.f The‘date-of 
the prodwetion of-the Dasarupa may, therefore, be taken te be ‘the 
last part of the tenth century,t and thus our poet must have 
flourished defore the end of the tenth century. 


¥. There is another point which may be taken to support 
the above conclusion. In his Report on the search for Sangkrit 
Manuscripts in the Bombay Circle for 1883-84, Dr, Peterson states 
that he has recently got 2 copy of a work by name Yas 
written by a Jain writer, Somadeva.§ The date of the work, as 















1 ee “a ated 


hosy 


4 nf 
4°: Fes : 
.etihy Os 





© It id'sdvprisidg to find that a learned scholar like Dr. Hell should 
remiark that’ “ Raejasekhara na author of Viddheenlebhaajika or otherwise 
is nowhere mentioned in the Saraavatikanthabharana” (Vasavadatia P, 
20, note), when no leas than 15 verses from this play have been drawa fe! 
for iNustration, It is trae the author is nowhere mentioned by name, b 
any body WHo'has cared to go over his works will be able to identity 
¢8tey dotations, 

+ Br, Bhandarkar’s “ Early History of the Dekkhan.” oe 


¢ Anent the subject of-quotations which abe fond’ th this work, T have 
one remark to make, In this wotk numerous psssages from King: Srihar- 
sha’s dramatic works, but more especially, the Raindvali, are cited by way of 
illgstrations, If we are to believe Kalhana’s Rajatarangind, Srzharsha, he 
post or patron of posts, lived in the first quarter of the 13th centity. W ; 
composed by him or during, his time eannot, therefore, be quoted in w work 
of the 10¢H century, unless we suppose that the’ commentator of the Dasa. 
rupa lived some two bandred years after the author, Batit is now generally 
accepted that Dhananjays and Dhanika were, if not the sane pérsons, at least 
brothere, We must, therefore, seek for some other explination of the 
ocenrcence of the passages from Ratnavels in Dasaraps, ‘Is it that the 
play ame a production, not af Srikarsha, bat of the * honensd Harsha’ 2:3 
find that Dr. Hall (Preface to his edition of Decarupa P, 4): “ takes. the 
Ratnarali to dete from: the 7th century, and not from the 12th oantury,” 
I do not know how far this theory has been accepted by sabaequent writers, 
LE Hall's conjecture be right, the question is solved. If aot, it deseetes far- 
ther inv figation.. . gel ox ek ¢ 4 , * 
isthe amp intlebted to Dr. Bhgndarkas for having. drawn sy attention 40 
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given by the writer himself, is wuqverardtudqeacenecearere- 

ater: e¢4 i.e. Sake 881 or 959 A, D. This work, as 
Dr. Peterson tells us, is full of quotations from famous poets men- 
tioned by name, In the third Asvasa, when a serious dialogue is 
going on between Yasodhara and the Queen on afar, various 
authors have been quoted: Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Bhartrihari, 
Gunadhya, Kalidasa, Bana, Magha, Rajasekhara,* This fact shows 
that Rujasekhara flourished before 959, or before the middle of the 
10th century. 

8. We thus see that our poet flourished between the end of the 
8th and the middle of the 10th century, There are one or two 
points which, though yet more or less disputed, may be expect~- 
ed to reward the future researches of scholars, and which, if de- 
finitely settled, will give the poet a more definite date. The 
first point is that Kshira-Swamin, the celebrated commentator on 
the Amara Kosha, cites a few verses from the Viddhasdlabhanjikd 
by way of illustrations. Thus on the word mt7@ (Amara I. 8, 4) 
he quotes the line warara faarfeearrycm : ada warete: (v. 3 of the 
Bombay Edition), to show that the word af71@q is also used as 
wrara, Narayan Dikshit, the commentator on Viddhasalabbanjika, 
adds his testimony to the correctness of this quotation and says * 
qaraat mize qty Vise curity atceanfarsyay srengey MATT Ta- 
fy aarfgt (P. 4. Bombay Edition), Kshtra-Swamin also quotes the 
line (xheiirfa qrertiinwafirsed: ferd av&: (Verse 11) to show 
that atte is feminine or neuter.t Now if we could determine the 
date of Kshirasvamin, wa should here get a pretty accurate date for 
Rajasekara. Kshirasvamin, the commentator on Amara, has 
hitherto been generally regarded as identical with the Kshtra men- 
tioned in Rajatarangini IV, 488, as the tutor of King Jayapida.t 


* Prof. Peterson's Report P, 44-5, 

Tt I owe this and the former reference to Mr. A. Boroosh, in whose 
possession the Manuscript of the commentary is at present. Iam sorry I 
am unable to have a look at it now, as otherwiee I should have tried to see 
if there were more quotations, The two given above are, however, sufficient 
for my purpose, and may be regarded as genuine, unless indeed we adopt the 
bold theory that they may be later interpolations. 

¢ De. Bhandarkar’s Preface to Malaté-Madhava p. 10; Max Maller’s 
India p. 884, I now learn that Dr. Bhandarkar is not quite sure of the 
7 of the two Kehiras, and that he would like to sasyend his judgment 
08 point, 
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As yet no attempt has been made, at least to my knowledge, to show 
that there were two persons of the same name, except the opinion of 
Dr, Aufrecht who places the commentator between the 11th and 12th 
centuries (India: What can it teach us, P, 884, note), The date 
of Jayapida is taken to be 751-782 A. D., or, according to Dr, 
Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasad, 779-813 (Subhashitavals, Pre- 
face P, 40) that is to say, the last quarter of the 8th or the first 
qtarter of the 9th century, If, then, we agree that Kshira, the 
commentator is the same as Kehira, the tutor of Jayapida, we must 
come to the conclusion that Rajasekhara who is quoted by Kshira 
must have flourished some years before him, and that he must have 
lived not later than the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th 
century A, D,* 

Another point that deserves to be considered is the mention 
By Rajasekhara of his pupil and patron, Mahendrapala of Mahodaya, 
If the date of this Mahendrapala could be definitely ascertained, 





* It will be noticed that I base my conclusion ona distinct hypothesis, 
If farther discoveries prove tlie hypothesis to be wrong, the conclusion will 
of course be wrong, In the present state of my antiquarian knowledge I 
pronounce my opinion with great diffidence. But if the identity of the two 
Kshiras be established I see only one alternative : to propose a slight alters- 
tion in the date of Jayapzda, sv as to allow the neceasary distance between 
Rajasekhara and the commentator, I have already remarked that our poet 
must have lived at least one hundred years after Bhavabhuti, 1. ¢. about the 
end of the 8th century. In order, therefore, that Kehira may be supposed 
to become acquainted with Rajasekbara’s works so as to quote passages from 
them, we must allow au interval between the two of about 20'or 30 years, 
This would take Kshira to about the first quarter of the 9th century, and I 
am not aware that this supposition would seriously conflict with the accepted 
date of Jayapids, It is quite possible that Jayapida’s date ig not 
751-782, but some 20 or 25 years later, For 20 yeare after all cannot count 
for much where the dates are roughly calculated, Andasa matter of fact 
Dr. Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasad give 779—813 as Jayapida’s date. 
Besides, is it not just probable that Kshéira the tutor should have survived 
his pupil for a few years and written his commentary at the ripe age of 60 or 
70—by no means a period of imbecility and eran to work for our old 
ancestors? I am, therefore, inclined to believe that Kehéra mast have written 
his commentary after Rajasekhara’s works had been before the public for 20 
or 30 years, So long as the identity of the commentator and the preceptor 
of Jayapida has not been disproved on trustworthy grounds, I can think of 
pages be reasoning to account for the quotations from Rajasekbara in the 
commentary. I have pat forth this view that those who lave a right to 
apeak with authority in such matters, msy turn their attention to 8, - 
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it, would give us the exact date of our poet. Mr. J, F. Fleet, in 
the Apri] number of the Indian Antiguary, hes attempted to deci- 
pher the date of a grant of land made by Mahendrapala, first dis- 
covered in 1864 and subsequently discussed at different times by 
several echolers, such as Dr. Mitra, Dr. Hall, General Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Fleet has summarised the results of previous discugsians 
on the grant, which propose different versions of the date. He 
rejects all of them and says that the correct version is 155, and 
refers it to the era of Harshavardhana of Kanyakubja—thus giv- 
ing the year 761-2 A.D. as*the date of Mahendrapala’s ‘grant, 
He feels so sure on this point that the dates of Mahendrapala’s and 
Vinayakapala’s grants are, in his opinion, ‘ now perfectly 
certain” ; and he says that they establish a definite genealogy, 
and “ definite dates’ for the ancestors of Mahendrapala. Dr. 
Peterson and Pandit Durgaprasad have apparently accepted Mr, 
Fleet’s conclusion as a settled thing and have therefrom fixed a 
definite date for Rejasekhara.* I wish I could share in this confi- 
dent opinion of these scholars ; but, as 1 shall presently show, apart 
from the doubtful nature of the date, there are material discrepan- 
cies between the description of Mabhendrapala in the grant and that 
of Mahendrapala, the distinguished pupil of Rajasekhara, 


In the first place the question is, whether the figures in the 
last line of the inscription, which purport to give the date of the 
grant, are to be regarded as numerical figures or numerical sym- 
bols, All the scholars who have noticed this inscription have re- 
garded them as numerical figures, and, a tyro as I am in the art of 
deciphering, I think they look like figures. Mr, Fleet says they 
are numerical symbols, but he has not thought it necessary to give 
any grounds why he thinks so. Nor has he given any anthority on 
which he interprets the first and last symbols of the date to be 100 


* ss The dramatist has been supposed to date from as Inte as the 14 
centary, but his real date is the middle of the 8th, This is established by 
the. fact that Kshira Swamin who wrote a qqammentary on the Amarakoshe 
and who mas the teacher of Jayasinha of Kashmir (A. D. 750) quotes a 
verse fram she Viddhasalabhanjika in his note on Amara 1, 8,4 and thet 
King Mahendrapala, to whom Rajasekhara himeelf refers as a pupil of his 
own, was reigning in 761 A.D,” (Subbashiteral! Introduction P. 101,) 
The date hexe gizen far Jayasinha, who ia intended for dJayapida, I eve, 
docs not tally, with that given in another part of the same introdaction 
(778-828). 1 Se RS tae 4 te ie # tae 
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and & respectively . for he himself says in a note ‘that ‘ the remain- 
ing symbols for 5, 10, and 100 in their present forms, are still to 
be entered’ in Bhagvanlal Indraji’s Table of numerical symbols. 
Again, the era to which the date may be supposed to refer, is not ,. 
apecified in the inscription. Mr, Fleet and others suppose it to be 
the Harshavardhan era, but here, too, no grounds are given why 
it should be so. But a verv serious objection is, in my opinion, the 
great discrepancy between the descriptions of the two Mahendrapalas. 
In the inscription Mahendrapala and his ancestors as far as Deva- 
eakti have simply the title “ Afahkdrija”, which would show that 
they were merely fendatory Princes owing their allegiance to 
some paramount lord, Besides, Mahendrapela is there described 
as ‘ qcqumadiam:,’ “a most devout worshipper of the goddess 
Bhagavati” ; and Mr. Fleet remarks that “ Bhagavati seems to have 
been throughout the kula-devaidé or tutelary goddess of the family.” 
Now the pupil of Rajasekhara i- different from this Prince, He is 
described as TYHRSASH: (ornament of the race of Raghu), cys: 
(the leading person of the Raghu dynasty), Tygaaeratt: &e, The in- 
troduction to the Balabharata gives a fuller account of him, The 
Sutradhara, after invoking blessings on the line of Raghu, proceeds 
as follows :-— 


“wa (raat) | 
atraacaais: wat Raat 
Trae: Foae Resa: | 
aan faHSA: FASAat Hoictr 
eSeATHS A: ATAIUMS A: Ii x 
at @ cqdaqeratar aratadaeisanana aiadattaagarlae- 
wt: TUNA: VFA a BT: aaa aaTggTA | de, 





peaeractnee  —at—a eee ena ee 





#* The question that is naturally raised by this quotation is, Who is 
this Mahipala? H. H. Wilson, in Lis notice of the Balabharata, says that 
he “ may be the same with Mahndrapala, or is possibly Ins father or 
paramount lord.” He cannot be the paramount lord of Mabendrapala. Ho is 
born in the family of Raghu, is declared to be the most eminent of that 
race and is besides the son of the King Nirbhaya—whieh descrip- 
tion applies exactly to Mahendrapala. Rajasekbura calls himeelf } : 
or SIPATA: and it shows thet he taught not only Nirbhaya, 
bit even his son, having been a sort of family preceptor. df Nirbhaya 
be supposed to stand for Mahendrapala himself, his very son.will become 
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This passage clearly tells us that Mahipa la or Mahendrapala 
was a descendant of the line of Raghu—-which would probably in- 
dicate that Rama or the Sun was his kuladevaid ; that he was the son 
of the honored King Nirbhaya, that he was a Mahdrdjddhirdja 
or paramount sovereign of Aryavarta, who had subdued, and 
established his sway over, no less than seven important principali- 
ties. The Mahendrapala in the grant has none of these marks of 
distinction, and it would, in my opinion, ask no ordinary stretch 
of belief to consider the two Mahendrapalas of such different des- 
criptions to be identical, I think much trustworthy evidence must be 
fer theoming to establish such an identity, and I for one have failed 
to find any in Mr, Fleet’s analysis of the grant, 


Again, Mahendrapala’s grant is made from a camp “ full of 
cows, elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers, stationed at Ma- 
hodaya.” The capital of Rajasekhara’s Mahendrapala is the “ great 





his ¢ paramount lord’! Nor can he be Mahendrapala’s father, for in that 
case Nirbhaya would be his grandfather, whereas the grandfather and father 
of the Mahendrapala in the inscription are named Ramabhadra and Bhoja 
I. Moreover, the father would differ materially in rank from his son; the 
former is ‘ Malarajadhiraja,’ while thejlatter, simply ‘ Maharaja’; and in 
the words of Mr. Fleet, ‘‘ ifthe kings of this family had ever held the pa- 
ramount rank and titles, the fact would, asa matter of course, have been 
commemorated by connecting the titles with their names in the inscriptions 
of Mahendrapala and Vinayakapala, even if the latter had sunk again to 
the position of Mahdrdjas.” The only remaining possible supposition, that 
Mahtpala may be the son, will not, for the same reasons, help Mr, Fleet, 
for this son will differ from Mahendrapala’s son Vinayakapala not only in 
rank, but even in name, 


Independently of Mr. Fleet’s Mahendrapala the Mahipala in the Bala- 
bharata cannot be either the father or son of Mahendrapala. In the fore 
mer case Rajasekhara would be the tutor not only of Mahendrapala, but of 

his grandfather—which is quite imptobable, The latter case would 
involve the supposition that a period of 10 or 15 years elapsed between the 
composition of Balaramayana and Balabharata—the former being repre- 
sented before Mahendrapala and the latter before his son, after he had at- 
tained supreme power—a supposition more improbable than the first. Be- 
sides the poet’s references to Mahendrapala in the same drama show that he 
was a living and ruling sovereign at the time of composing the drama, Un- 
der these circamstances I am inclined to hold that Mahépaia is only another 
name for Mabendrapala. 
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town” Mahodaya,* or Kanyakubja, the modern Kanouj, And it is, 
I think, very unlikely that an epithet like ‘camp’ should be applied 
to so large and famous a capital as Kanouj, I can, therefore, only sup~ 
pose that the Maharaja Mahendrapala made his grant when he 
(probably on a pilgrimage to Benares) had encamped with his re- 
tinue near Mahodaya. 


And lastly, if we accept the identity of the two Mahendrapa- 
las and admit 761 A. D,, or the middle of the 8th century as Raja- 
sekhara’s date, he is separated from Bhavabhuti by about 50 years 
only, and this period is not, in my opinion, sufficient to justi- 
fy our poet in speaking of himself as “ Bhavabhuti born again.” 


Taking all this into account I am constrained to say that I 
feel considerable hesitation in accepting 761-2 as the date of 
Mahendrapala, at any rate, of that Mahendrapala who is referred to 
by our poet as his distinguished pupil. The grant may have been 
made by a king named Mahendrapala, some minor feudatory, in a 
year which may or may not be 761 A. D. What I have, therefore, 
to say on this point is that the mere fact of the discovery of an in- 
scription, in which a Maharaja Mahendrapalais mentioned, and the 
era of the date of which is very doubtful and the date itself is ex- 
pressed in still more doubtful symbols or figures, must not be 
accepted as certain and unimpeachable evidence to fix the date of 
Rajasekhara, 


9. In connection with the date of the poet it wil 
not be out of place to consider what the traditional or 
popular belief is about it. Pandit Govind Deva Shastri of 
Benares, in the Preface to his Edition of the Balaramayana 
(1869) states, apparently on the authority of Madhava’s San- 
Karavijaya, that “ this poet named Rajasekhara was a contemporary 


= 





* The Manager, addressing the audience, says :-— 


“ Hyaa AerTAARTATTCHTeTaaay ara: aratrrar:” Balabharata Act 
I, The identity of Mahodaya with Kanyakubja or Kanouj is confirmed by 
a passege from the Balaramayana :— 


BUT: — ET Srey aerartraenerd Terra arr eae Tea, 


—xe gy weaerihast | 
Tt wre eT Ree na eat earer Act X. 9. 89, 
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of Sarfkaracharya, Being a king of Kerala.” Mr. 4; Bons, ie 
his essay on Bhavabhuti previously referred to, sceépte thie opiditor 
amd adde : ‘‘ As Madhavacharya himself belonged to thé Deccan it ie 
not likely that he would make a mistake 6n this poikt.”? On refer- 
ence to the original where Madhbavacharya ie suppesed to allude to 
the contemporaneity of our poet with the great reformer, I find aby 
solutely nothing to confirm the belief. Verses 10-30 of Canto 5 
of Sankaravijaya are supposed to refer to Rajasekhara,King ofKerala, 
who, being desirous of seeing Sankaracharya, sent his ambassador to 
him ¢o arrange for an interview, and having got his permiissioti, 
waited upon him, presented him with 10,000 golden coins and read 
to him his three excellent dramas.* But there is not so much as 
even 4 bare mention of Reajasekhara’s name in a single verse, nor of 
his “ three dramas ;” so that all that the verses may be taken to 
signify is that a certain king of Kerala waited upon, and read his three 
dramas te, Sankaracharya. This fact, taken by itself,may be quite true, 
but we are not concerned with it here. We know from Rajasekhara’s 
works that he every where speaks of himself as ST6qIg:, HAT ATATTY- 
m:, Haat Te:, FAaTE: &., but he nowhere gives us any the slightest 
indication that he was a King, much less of Kerala, or any other 
country, except his own name which is capable of being interpreted 
as wat wet: “ the chaplet or best of kings,” According to his own 
éccount, he was first ‘a young poet, then the head of poets and 





* T give below a few of these verses :—~ * 


manger eon wee 
: ay il 
Ueq aq TUM: Be Arar | 
pepe IE RR ai al 


e 
> 
© 


om Fee A ro: tay SEAT OTR: | 


AANTEP AC 

aaer a fraea gare of wert eefreagg® |! 

It will be seen that Madhava nowhere alludes to Rajasekhars, It is 
enly the commentator who interprets the term sby cyarthebcresay:¢ 
but there ja no warrant whatever for it, Again, the adjectives to ‘ ayrargra’ 
have nothiig in them which can unnnatakably point to the three dramas 
proper of of poet (if We iucludé Katpuranianjatt, the diditial will 6 foar) 
and the commentator bas not a word to say in fevowr of such aa identifica 


tid in Belong commentary on the lest verse, 
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dfterwards tive preceptor of King Nirbhaya : it thie matner did hé 
rise te distitiction.”* And it would, indeed, be a unique phenome 
now in the history of Kings, if Rajasekhara, King of Kerala, could 
be supposed to become tator to another King reigning at Mabo- 
daya. We must, therefore, at once reject tle belief that our 
poet was a king of Kerala, and Madhavacharya, at any rate, ought 
not:to be mdde a party to its propagation. 

As regards the alleged contemporaneity of Sankaracharya 
With Rajasckhara, the evidence available is against it. The date of 
Sankardcharya is generally taken to be the last part of the 
8th and the beginning of the 9th century, his birth-date being stip- 
posed to bs 788 A. D, (Max Muller’s India P. 354), But Mr, 
felang, in the Appendix to his Introduction of the Mudrdrdkshasa, 
as tried to show that Sankaracharya belonged to the latter part 
of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century, and he states 
that Prof, Bhandarkar has arrived at pretty much the same date 
as he kas put forward. Besides, if we are to believe Madhava- 
charya he states that Bana, Dandin, Mayura and Sankaracharya 
were all contemporaries.t So then Rajasekhara who flourished after 
Bhavabhuti, who in his turn lived after Sankaracharya’s contem- 


$ 


poraries, cannot be supposed to be a contemporary of Sankaracharya © 


himself, Even if the correct birth-date of Sankaracharya be 
788 A. D,, ié will not in the least affect our poet, for he was neither 
a king of Kerala,t nor has Madhava anywhere referred to him by 
name or otherwise. 


10. The conclusion that may be drawn from the foregoing ob- 
sérvations on the date of Rajasekhara is that he flourished between 


* areata: arecrat Prfatrsrer war ganare: | 
afer wer TeTTaT Streat Ape E: NO (Kar, Manjari P, 3) 

¢ Preface to Mudraraksliasa, P. 50 

t In the South of India the prevalent belief ie that Rajasckhara was 
a king of Malabar (Kerala) and that his name was Kulasekhara Perumal, 
(Pertintal being equal fo Maharaja). The southernmost part of India is 
claithed au the birth-place of his drarnas, A friend from Tellicherry sends 
me extracts from a work called Keralotpatté and Kerala-Visesha-Mahaimya, 
showing that Kulasekhare lived in 333 A.D. I need hardly discuss these 
points, ‘There is nothing whatever te show that Kulasckhara ig the same 
as Rajasekhara, and the date 383 A, D, if aveepted, will make our poet 
earlier by at least 4 or § contaries 
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the end of the seventh and the middle of the tenth century; and 
that he must probably bave lived about the end of the 8th century, 
if the evidence furnished by Kshirasvamiu’s references to his works be 
accepted as quite satisfactory, The earliest date, which is put for- 
ward by Mr. Borooah, is based upon a wrong date assigned to Bhava- 
bhuti, and, as has been already shown, cannot be accepted at least in 
the present state of Indian chronology. The latest is the 14th century 
proposed by Dr. Max Muller, It can not, of course, be correct. 
That learned scholar appears to me to have confounded the two 
Rajasekharas ; the author of the four dramas, and the author of the 
Prabandhakosha, who was a Jain and wrote his work in 1347. Dr, 
Peterson’s date, which is based upon Mr Fileet’s date of Mahendra- 
pala’s grant, cannot be accepted until more satisfactory evidence be 
adduced, while the other dates fall more or less within the two 
termini stated above. 


11. Beforeclosing this Section it may be worth while to examine 
what is known about the poets referred to by Rajasckhara in verses 
indisputably his, or which are ascribed to him in the existing antho- 
logies, In the Introduction to the Balaramayana the poet gives a 
verse in wich he describes his family,* There he tells us that 
Akalajalada, Surananda,t Tarala and Kaviraja were among his 
ancestors, Of Surananda we know absolutely nothing. Akalajalada 
was, as the poet tells us, the great-grand-father of Rajasekhara, 
but beyond this nothing more important is known about him, The 
Editors of the Subhdshitdvalt, however, point out that in two verses t 
ascribed in the Suktimuktdvali to Rajasekhara, references are made 
to Akalajalada as a poet of great repute. A verse beginning with 


* a gear pia ty CUTHTS AT: 
Bae: ATT WaT TeAT | 
T Gey WAS ACH HAITIAN PITA 
HEPAT TA CAAT TMA buds u 
t It may perhaps be thought possible to take Surananda as an adjective. 
But the construction can hardly, in my opinion, admit of it, @:= Hf: and 


the instrumental is Tywmazey aarar. 


} waRTerNeeat: ST TUT TATA AT | 
: rea are ‘tet oe Ore 


papal lng liad lf 
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We: @erafufa:? &e., which is quoted as that of a etfigtta, is sup- 


posed to be his, and may be said to give the origin of his name. 


12. But the names of the other two poets, Tarala and Kaviraja, 
are not quite unfamiliar to us. The first question, however, that arises 
is, Who is this Kaviraja? Is he the same with the well-known 
pposuthor of the Raghava-Pandavtyam, who refers to himself in the 

following couplet: 


aagaionca afarst ef aa: | 
amifmariirgoragul faa a at it 


Or is he some other ‘ Prince of Poets’ ? The general belief 
is that Kaviraja, who is regarded as the author of the ‘ crooked’ 
poem, lived later than the tenth century.f But is it not very like- 
ly that he should be the same as the Kaviraja mentioned as 
one of our poet’s ancestors ? At the present moment I am not 
aware if any evidence exist to show that there were two poets of 
that name. We know that in the verses quoted in the Sdrangdhara- 
paddhati as belonging to Rajasekhara, he refers to Tarala as one of 
his ancestors, and that in the J/ari-[/érdvali in the fafiealandar, 
Rajasekhara is said to refer to Tarala in these terms :— 


UUNAHS ACSA HSA | 
AAMNATAAEN SRS Tar Ih F 


This verse clearly shows that Tarala belonged to the Yayayara 
family, and, looking at the verse from the Balaramayana quoted 
above, it appears to me that Kaviraja, the author of the Raghava- 
pendaviyam§ who is mentioned in such close connection with 
Tarala, belonged to the same family and that he was one of Raja- 
sekhara’s ancestors. 


Pe ee 


ara sp lh li 


{| Max Miiller’s India, P, 339. It is due to this scholar to rematk 
that he has in the same place expressed his belief that ‘ Kaviraja may after 
all be not so late ag he is generally supposed,’ 


¢ Prof, Peterson’s Report for 1883-84, P. 59, 


§ I regret I have not got a copy of the book with me, and so cannot 
esy how far internal evidence will corroborate this supposition, 


4 


ae RA..t+IIE BBA: 


If this view be correct, wo have here a means of roughly estimat- 
ing the dates of these two poets, It has been before stated that our 
poet was the fourth in descent from Akalajalada,* his father ‘being 
Durduka and his grand-father perhaps Surananda, Taxala and 
Kavireja must, therefore, along with the others that are indigated 
by the word ‘ q9aq:’, bo considered as his remote ancesturs, separat- 
ed from him by at least 6 or 7 generations, or by 150-200 years. 
Accepting the terminus ad quem of Rajasekhara’s date, we may infer 
that Tarala and Kaviraja must have lived about the beginning of 
the 8th century at the latest. Subandhu and Banabhatta lived in the 
beginning of the 7th century, and this poet, who is always repre- 
sented as belonging to the “ matchless trio skilled in aroaked say- 
ings,” may, ip all likelihood, have lived some 50 or 60 years 
after them. 


18. To turn to other writers alluded to by Rajasekhara. Apara- 
jita is mentioned in the introduction to the Karpuramanjart, as 
the author of a work called FTAA RAT. But we know as much of 
the author as of his work, The other writers mentioned are:— 
Bhasa, Ramila, Somila, Vararuchi, Srischasanka, Mentha, Bharavi, 
Kalidasa, Tarala, Skandha, Subandhu, Dandin, Bana, Divakara, 
Kenta, Ratnakara, and Matanga-divakara, Many of these are at pre- 
sent no more than mere names to us, Bhasa is known to be a pre- 
decessor of Kalidasa ; but as the precise date of Kalidasa himself is 
undetermined, gll that we can say is that he flourished before the 
year 637 A, D., for in an inscription of this date both Kalidasa 
gad Bharavi are referred to as reputed poets. Ramila and Somila 
appear to have been the Beaumont and Fletcher of their day ; 
they are always mentioned by Rajasekhara as joint authors of a 
work called 2RRRT, But nothirg more definite is known about 
them. The same may be said of Vararuchi, Srisahasanka, Skandha, 
Divakara, Kanta, and Matanga-divakara. Mentha has been 
noticed on Page 3; the date of Bana, Dandin and Spbandhu is the 7th 
century and their works are too well-known, and there now remains 
Ratnakara. As Dr. Bubler has pointed ont, he is the author of a 
Mahakavya called ‘ Haravijaya’ and ie mentioned by the author of 








* ta OWNER OTN: ferrite gore a awa (V. Bhanj. 1.) 
erqrermevees Mga: (Bal. Ram, 1.) 
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the Rajatarangin’ (V. 24) among the authors who obtained fame 
under Avantivarman. But the author calls himself 

‘ servant of the young Brihaspati,’ which, according to Kalhana, was 
an honorific epithet of a king who reigned from 8382-844 A, D. 
Ratnakara may have, therefore, begun his career about the begin- 
ning of the 9th or the end of the 8th century,* 


Section II. 


14. Having tried to rouglily ascertain the date of Rajasekhara, 
I shall now turn to his personal history. Some points bearing on 
this subject have already been touched upon in the preceding pages, 
but I shall here collect for ready reference all the items of personal 
information that we find in his works, 


15. Rajasekhara is more particular than most other poets in giv- 
ing some account of himself and his patron, Kalidasa, the Prince 
of Indian Poets, has nowhere given us so much as a distant 


* Bahler’s Kashmir Repo-t, quoted in the Subhashitavali (p, 97), The 
Editors seem to be ata lose to reconcile this dato of Ratnekara with the 
mention of him by Rajasekhara, whom they regard, on the strength of Mr. 
Fleet's inscription, as a poet of the 8th century. They say :—* The dis- 
covery of the dramatist’s real date has rendered it obvious that we have to 
do with at least two Rajasekharas, to the younger of whom are to be ascrib- 
ed in all probability all the memorial verses dealing with famous poats which 
are ascribed to a Rajasekhara in the anthologies, and which have hitherto 
been aupposed to belong to the dramatist.’ They need nat, however, 
in my opinion, resort to this desperate shift, as the very discovory of 
the real date is open to question. If the position I have taken up, 
that Rajasekhara lived between the 8th and the 10th centurios, be 
correct, Ratnakara’s mention by him can be satisfactorily explained by sup- 
posing our poet to have lived about the end of the 9th century, And if the 
bypothetical date proposed on the a-cumption of the Kahira of Jayapida 
being the same as the commentato: on the Amarakoshas, be found to be cor- 
rect, even then we need not call into being a second Rajasekhara. Ratnakara’s 
patron lived, according to Dr. Buhler, from 882 to 844, but Ratnakara may as 
well have commenced his career swine 30 years earlier, which would mean 
that he was a contemporary of Rajasekhara, if not his predecessor, Raja- 
eckhara is said to refer to Ratnakara in this verse :— 


ar et ay fe weare: sat terrane et | 
rete o Hay War HPCaTHAGT: | 
And I cannot seo in this reference anything which is incompatible 
with « feeling of respect and admiration such as one poet may show for his 
contemporary, 
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allusion to his patron, his nativity or his family. But Rajasekhara 
satisfies the curiosity of the reader in this respect to a consider- 
able extent. From the introductions to his works we learn 
that he was the great-grandson of, or fourth in descent from, 
Akalajalada, “the crest-jewel of Maharashtra,” belonging to the 
Yayavara® family ; that he was the son of Durduka (or as some 
copies read it, of Duhika, he being called afy#t) and Silavati, and 
that he was the preceptor of Mahendrapaladeva, the ornament of 
the race of Raghu, and the paramount lord of Aryavarta. He in- 
variably styles himself sqreqrq or 7% either of Mahendrapala or the 
King Nirbhaya (‘frdaqe: Bal. p, 5 ), frtacrsrea aur sareqra: Kar- 
puramanjart p. 8). He also tells us that he was the ‘‘son of a 
great minister” ( H@tdfaqay: Balabharata ), Two of his dramas 
are represented before audiences called by the mandate of Mahen- 
drapala or Mahipala ; Karpuramanjari is performed at the desire 
of the poet’s wife Avantisundari, while Viddhasalabhanjika at the 
command of the audience of the ‘ honored Yuvaraja,’t 


16. As regards his caste the poet is not definite in his infornia- 
tion, It is to be presumed that he was a Brahmana, because he re- 
gards himself as an incarnation of the Brahman Bhavabhuti, but 
chiefly because he is an SyeqIy or Je toa Kshatriya Prince, His 
surname Ydydvara would also show that he was a Brahmana.t 


* grarae etymologically means ‘one who frequently moves about from 
place to place’: (yet or Qrvgeart aretft) ; hence it means a vagrant 
mendicant. Here it is used as a surname, 

{ Nothing is known about this Prince, He is supposed to belong to 
the Ohedi dynasty. 

t There are one or two circumstances which would seem to show that 
the question of his caste cannot be said to be decided. The first is the 
verse in which he tells us the family of his wife ;— 


Tweet | 
a NLS tt (Kar, Manj. p. 3). 


This means that his wife Avantisundari was “the chaplet of the 
Chavhan family” and would lead as to infer that Rajasekhara, since he mar- 
ried a Chavhan’s daughter, was himself some Mabratta, Another circum- 
stance that apparently lends support to this belief is that Rama is supposed 
to be the ‘ jewel of lis own race’ ( aa Frat 
frwt Bala Ram. Act. I, v, 15), and on this authority Pandit Govind Deva 
Shastri calls him q&eeitwararecqeaea. I must confess this isa rather 
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His theological opinions seem to be Saiva ; for he devoutly invokes 
Siva and Parvati in his Viddhasalabhanjika, the Balabharata and 
the Karpuramanjart. In the last work he puts in the mouth of 
Bhairavananda two or three verses* which are laudatory of ‘‘ Kaula- 
Dharma,” the ‘‘ eat-drink-and-beemerry” principle, so to say—a 
type of the worst Epicureanism. He probably introduces them to 
ridicule those ‘vicious tenets,’ which to this day are 
said to be current among some _ sections of the peo- 
ple called Sdktas. His character may be thus briefly stated. He 
was benevolent, always striving to relieve the distress of the aftlict- 
ed, very brave and courageous, the very embodiment of goodness 
of disposition, liberal, a lover of truth, and foremost among poets, 
and, above all, the preceptor of the most distinguished King 
Mahendrapala. Indeed, as observed in the Viddhasalabhanjikat he 
did not regard any of his personal qualities of so much importance 
as the fact that he had for his pupil so well-known a sovereign aa 
Mahendrapala. He rose to this distinguished position by the 
excellence of his writings. He was first known asa young poet, 








dubious point. The second circumstance may be accounted for by 
referring the word fray to Rama ‘the jewel of his own race,’ But 
the first cannot in my opinion be so lightly explained away. ‘ezerey’ in 
the Prakrit is not capable of being translated in any other way, nor am I 
aware of any Brahman fam{ly bearing the surname eeayy, On the other 
hand, the poet calls himself zqpveraraffersrererc, The word Upddhyaya 
has a sacred character attaching to it, and it has invariably been supposed 
to belong to none but a Brahmana, and I know of no instance of person 
such as would wed a Chavhan’s daughter, being made the Guru of a King, 
Which of these two positions then ave we to regard as “correct ? Ia it to be 
understood that Rajasekhara, though a Brahmans, married a Mahratta 
girl as allowed by Dharmasastra, which says that a person may marry a 
woman of any of the inferior castes? Perhaps it would be prudent to wait 
till we get more satisfactory evidence on the point. 


* det a aa a oo Pratt art ent fF ay : 
wei Fearon after cori Are ares earterar: 
carver dherer wiere ae aie frak areas a | 
Prev rsa arety -¢ aear atet wh: weg ar ah ca: 1 
fen rote eftwrerger fe ar sara Tyqsty wg rans: | 
wat aregareary cer her: et geaAegecwrayws tt 

{ Penrerat: cihrareeweatratfrdptcres | 
Tegeeal anes: careers: oF ree firey: 


et 
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then he got the title of “ Prince of poets,” and when he attained 
to such eminent fame, he became tutor to King Nirbhaya., 


17. As regards his native place also the poet does not tell us 
much that is definite, He appears, however, to have been a native of 
Maharashtra, or the country now known as Berars, His great- 
grandfather is called the ‘‘ jewel of Maharashtra” and the colophon 
of the printed edition of Karpuramanjari stands thus :-— 


qt MASHENTSSSTAT AT MEXUSTEAaaT TARA eTeHAAT F- 
Peers Reheat areas ahaadaaa we aay waa TATA, 

It is, therefore, quite likely that he was a native of 
Maharashtra. This term had, in ancient times as even at 
the present day, a wide application, But Rajasekhara states 
what tract of the country he understands by it. In the tenth Act 
of the Balaramayana, while Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are pur- 
suing their homeward journey in tho aerial car, Sugriva says :— 


Fo—-ACATAT AA TVET aCATT: | 

Ta: — aed Bieara al fame & aad 
CAE | aserarary aay WISATT | 
vafeat nyt vane TaacHiad F RreqrAd 
aa we get fardiasa: arceaatacaa: I 
caltaaiaerarat faaamRase: | 
fra Gaoantarat fate waters: | 


The poet here considers Mahvrashtra, Vidarbha and Kuntala 
to be identical, Vidarbha or Malirashtra was in old days much 
celebrated for its scholars and deep learning. It was this country 
from which Bhavabhuti poured forth the exquisite melody and 
manly elegance of his song. Besides this prominent and eulogistic 
reference to Vidarbha the poet praises in equally high terms 
the Vatdarbhi style of composition. We may thus conclude that 
Rajasekhara was a native of Mahcrashtra, or that part of it now 
called Berars, 


It will be found that the poet shows ay intimate acquaintance 
with the manners, local peculiarities and exeellences of the people 
in the south as well as the west of India. The minute description 
he gives of the people and products of the territories watered by 
the Kaveri, Tamraparni, and Narmada, his mention of the ‘ black 
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chéeks,’ ‘thé pure smile,’ and teeth rubbed white with the rind of 
thé Botel-nué tree, of the Dravida women ; the curling ringlets of 
the Karnatic maidens and their fat hips raising the level of the 
Water of the Kaveri, the pleasure-seeking propensities of the people 
of Lata—the modérn Ahmedabad and Broach ; his detailed notice 
of towns like Mathura, Kanyakubja, Tripura—all this would seem 
to show that Rajasekhara, though a native of Maherashtra, had 
travelled over the greater portion of the South of India and mast 
of the tracts about the Narmada, and acquired his information about 
the people and their manners &., from personal observation, and 
that when he was known to be a great poet, he was called as tutor 
by King Nirbhaya, and he fixed his abode at the Court of the sove- 
reign ruler of Mahodaya, Akalajalada, as beforo observed, is said 
to be a arfarora, ‘a southerner ;’ and his great-grandson was, no 
doubt, a southerner too, mera] means ‘to the South of the Nar- 
mada’ and not ‘in the South of India,’ for, as Rajasekhara says, the 
Narmada is ardraaehrorqaaiarare (Bal, Ram. Act 6), the boun- 
dary line separating the North of India from the Dakshinapatha or 
South of India, 


Section II. 


18. Having in the first two Sections attempted to acquaint 
the reader with the age and personal history of Rajasekhara, I shall 
now proceed to his works, examine their contents and estimate their 
worth, Rajasekhara is known as the author of four dramatic works, 
three of which are printed : Kaptwamanjart, Viddhasilabhanjikd, Bas 
larémdyana and Bédlabhdrata otherwise called Prachanda-Pdndava. 
The first and third have been published in the Pandit issued at Be- 
nares ; the second was printed some years ago by Pandit Jibananda 
at Calcutta, but at the beginning of this year we had an edition of the 
play, better in many resyects than Jibanand’s, edited and annotated 
by Messrs. Arte & Godbole. The Balabharata exists in a manuscript 
form and that too in an incomplete state Besides these four works 
Rajasekhara is credited with having written several memorial verses 
that we find scattered in the existing anthologies dealing with famous 
poets, and I have no doubt that they must be ascribed to him, In 
a verse in the Balaremayana he distinctly speaks of his “ six Pra- 
bandhas” or compositions, and if we leave the four recognized works, 
there remain two that have probably yet to be recovered from the 
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wrecks of Time. It is, therefore, quite likely that the same Rajae 
sekhara also wrote the memorial verses—probably in a connected 
form——which were afterwards severally distributed in subsequent 
arrangements. I have noticed some of these verses in the preced- 
ing Sections, and shall now review the four works in the order of 
their mention, 


19, The Karptramanjart appears to have been “one of 
the poet’s juvenile productions, In ideas, style, and plot it generally 
resembles the Viddhasdlabhanjikd. It belongs to a class of dramatic 
compositions called sattaka—which is entirely in Prakrita, without the 
Praveshaka and Vishkambhaka, the usual interludes, has the adbhuta 
or marvellous sentiment predominant in it, and its acts are named 
Javanikas. In other respects it resembles the Natika. This Sattaka 
has four acts or javanikas and its arrangement is much the same as 
that of the author’s Natika. In the Prastavana, after the usual 
benediction in praise of famous poets like Vyasa, the several Ritis 
or styles of composition, the loves of Cupid and Rati and Siva and 
Parvati, we are told that Rajasekhara of ‘ moon-white reputation’ 
wrote this species of composition to show his masterly proficiency 
in all languages. On being asked why the poet attempted a Pra-~ 
krita composition in preference to Sanskrit, the Sutradhera repeats 
the poet's opinion that ‘there is as much difference between the 
two as between man and woman: the words though in a different 
form and their sense remain the same in both; and that excellence 
of thoughts and sentiments constitutes a Kavya, no matter in 
what garb they are clothed,* We are then told that in this 
Sattaka, ‘ flowing with Rasas,’ a King named Chandrapala 
will, for the attainment of the station of paramount sovere- 
ign, marry the daughter of the lord of the Kuntalas, The 
plot—if indeed it may be so called—is briefly this, 


The King and Queen with their retinue enter and con- 
gratulate each other upon the advent of the lovely Spring, which is 
described in six or seven verses, The Vidushaka and Vichakshana, 
an attendant of the Queen, then fall out, dealing in smart 
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and often vulgar retorts, and making clever sallies of wit. 
While the two are occupied with this agreeable task of recrimina- 
tion, Bhairavananda, a magician, enters, repeating ideas whjoh 
smack of rank Epicureanism and dissoluteness, He engages to 
show to the King a ‘ marvel’ and immediately a beauteous maiden 
appears on the eceno, The eyes of the King and the maiden meet 
and the flame of Love is kindled, The girl tells her history, which 
shows that she is the daughter of the Queen’s sister. The Queen 
proposes to take her with herself and, evening being announced, 
the parties retire, 


- The second Act shows the lovers in the usual state 
of love-lorn persons—the apparatus of cool, refrigerant sub- 
stances, heaving of sighs, the eagerness to seo more of each other, 
The Vidushaka joins in describing the heroine’s beauty, and after 
a time they see her enjoying herself on a swing and the Vidushaka 
gives us a bit of his poetic powers in describing the ‘ swinging of 
the moon-faced lady.” Vichakshana then comes and takes them to 
the pleasure-garden, where the heroine at the command of the 
Queen is fulfilling the desires of the Kurabaka, Tilaka and Asoka 
trees. Tho lovers again sec each other and their passion is more in- 
flamed, Just then the evening time is proclaimed by bards and 
their interview is cut short, 


At the beginning of the third Act the King tells his 
friend that he has seen his beloved in his dream, and the 
witty friend rallies him by narrating to him a romantic dream 
of his own. The conversation then turns on the character- 
istics of love, to which task the Vidushaka shows that he is quite 
equal, Karpuramar,;.ri attended by a friend then enters and 
gives vent to her excitement of passion, The King approaches 
her and holding her by the hand leads her to the pleasure-garden by 
a subterranean passage, where the moon has spread her bright efful- 
gence, While the King is gallantly dallying with her, a loud noise 
is heard behind the scenes, which only ushers the arrival of 
the Queen to see the garden, They, of course, hurriedly take leave 
of each other and Karpuramanjari proposes to go by the same sube 
terranean passage to avoid detection. 


The last Act opens with Summer, waich has far advanced, 
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It is then found that the Queen has ordered the door of the passage 
to be closed up, and that Karpuramanjari is immured. “A 
maid-servant then enters and announces to the King that at Bhai- 
ravanand’s request the Queen is going to marry him toa lady called 
Ghanasdra-Manjari, the daughter of the King of Latag, and that 
he should be pleased to accept the proposal, In the mean- 
time the magician has managed to deliver Karpwramanjar from 
her prison and he puts her in place of Ghanasara-Manjari. The 
wedding is then duly performed, and the Queen learns with morti- 
fication that the new addition to the harem is no other than her own 
sister Karpuramanjari, The Queen angrily departs and the usual 
Bharatavakya winds up the Act and the play. 


20. It will be thus seen that the work has nothing interesting 
in it, The plot is very poor, The ideas are commonplace and 
are often repeated, and the story is unnecessarily lengthened 
by descriptions which are seldom impressive, We must not, 
perhaps, judge of tho work asa dramatic production, Probably the 
poet himself never intended it to serve any other purpose than 
showing what a great command he, ‘ proficient in all languages’ as 
he was, had over Prakrita ; and viewed in this light, it must be pro- 
nounced to be a very successful performance. The poet is quite 
at home in his new sphere. He uses long metres like Sragdhara 
and Sardulavikridita with wonderful ease, and he does not feel 
himself to be under any disadvantage although he is making Pra- 
krita the vehicle of his thoughts, If the Sanskrit tongue follows 
the Brahman Bhavabhuti like an obedient wife (a@zqr), Prakrita 
may be considered to follow Rajasekhara with equal obedience. 
Considered as a drama the Karptramanjari is a worthless prodyce 
tion: viewed simply asa Prakrita composition, it will remain a3 a 
monument of the great command of Rajasekhara over Prakrita and 
has the same importance as the Setubandha ascribed to Kalidasa. 


21. The Viddhasdlabhanjtké or “ carved wooden statue’? 
appears to be the poet’s next production, It is in some respects 
superior to the one noticed above. He has at least tried to give the 








* The piece derives its name from a statue of the heroine placed on @ 
column inthe King’s pleasure abode, The statae, however, does not play 
an important part in the development of the plot ; cf. the title Mrichcha- 
katike, 
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plete ati appearance of a drama by the introductiot of mere varied 
CWaraeters. The play opens with three benedictory stanzas, two of 
Which are dedicated to Cupid and the tender sex, and the third % 
Parvati. After a short Prastavana we are introduced td 
Hatadesa, a pupil of Bhagurayana, minister of King Vidyadhara- 
mals, He tells us that this minister, having learnt from his 
spies that Chandravarman, King of the Latas, and a feudatory 
of Vidyadharamalla, had passed his daughter off as his son 
ated heir, bas brought her to his master as a hostage for the tribute 
due from her father, withan important object in view. One nforn- 
ing the King sees a fancied vision, which he relates to his conf- 
dant, Charayana. It appears that he saw in his dream a beauteous 
maiden, who gently approached him and threw round his neck a 
necklace of resplendent pearls, The Vidushaka treats the whole as 
merely adream, reproaches him for his fickleness, as he has just before 
fallen in love with Kuvalayamala, Princess of Kuntala, and advises 
him to be content with his Queen, remembering the wise adage that 
‘a partridge secured at the moment is better than a pea-hen to be 
got after a day.’ The King and his friend then go into the 
garden where, over the edge of the rampart, they behold a number 
of fair females, amusing them-elvyes with swinging, among whom 

e King recognizes the countenance of the lady seen by him in his 
vision, But sho soon disappears, The King and his friend then enter 
a pleasure-abode, built of crystal and adorned with several paintings 
and statues, In that chamber they hehold, in several places, the 
portraits of the lady really seen by the King in his supposed dream. 
There is also a statuo of her ‘ rich in  excellences,’ Afterwards 
they bebold the maiden herself thiough the transparent walls of the 
apartment, but she runs away on being observed, The bards just at 
tbat time proclaim the hour of noon and they hurry to the Queen’s 
apartments to perform the mid-day ceremonies. 


The second Act opens with a dialogue between two attendants 
of the Queen, in which we are told that Kuvalayamala, the daughter 
of the king of Kuntala, is intended hy the Queen to be given in 
marriage to Mrigankavarman, the supposed son of her maternal uncle 
(whom, by the bye, the Queen out of curiosity dressed in a woman’s 

. Then follows a frolic practised by Mekhala, the foster-sister 
of td Qtiees, upon the Vidushaka. He is promised a wew bride 
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Ambaramala (Sky-Garland), the daughter of Mirage and Hare-horn, 
which he honestly believes. But when the ceremony is about to 
take place, the bride proves to be merely a male slave of the 
Queen. The Vidushaka is highly incensed at this dirty trick and goes 
off breathing revenge. The King follows and pacifies him and 
they go into the garden, where they see the damsel Mrigankavali 
playing with a ball. But she disappears. Presently they overhear a 
conversation between her and one of her companions, in which it 
appears that she, in spite of her coy reserve, is equally enamoured 
of the King and is pining away for him, Evening is now 
proclaimed and they retire to the Queen’s apartments, 


A dialogue at the beginning of the third Act tells us that 
Bhagurayana, relying on the prediction of a seer that he who would 
espouse Mrigankavali would be the paramount lord of the Earth, took 
one of the Queen’s attendants into his confidence, and telling her that 
Mrigdnkavarman was not a boy, but a girl, induced her to introduce 
Mrigankavali into the King’s chamber furnished with hollow 
posts; and made her show herself in his presence on various 
occasions, We thus learn that the dream of the King is only 
a contrivance of the minister. We are next told how the Vidushaka 
has planned his scheme of revenge. Mekhala was told by a female, 
as if by a heavenly voice, from behind a tree that she would die on 
the next full-moon day, but that if she crawled between the legs of 
some learned Brahman, she might be saved. The scheme succeeded 
and the Queen requested the Vidushaka to graciously pre- 
serve tho life of the poor maid, The scene then takes place - 
he proclaims the trick and triumphs in the humiliation to which 
he has subjected Mekhala. The Queen suspects that her husband is 
at the bottom of the plot and goes off ina pet, The King and his 
friend then repair to the garden, where the moon shines brightly 
upon the deer blue vault gemmed with myriads of stars, and the 
air is filled with a food of pure argentine lustre, While he is 
describing his paseion, Mrigankavali and her friend also enter the 
garden, the former expressing the tormenting pangs caused by her 
love for the King. The lovers then meet, but they abruptly separate, 
on hearing the cry that the Queen is coming to see the garden, 


The fourth Act opens with the dawn, when Charayana and 
his wife are introduced, the latter asleep. In her sleep, however, 
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she is very talkative and repeats a supposed dialogue between 
the Queen and the King, in which she urges her husband to marry 
Mrigankaval, the sister of the boy Mrigankavarman, who, she pre- 
tends, has come to pay a visit to her brother, and whose hard 
will give her husband paramount sovereignty, and satisfies him 
about the purity of her intentions by reminding him that 
she has already given him half a dozen wives, The object of this 
is simply to entrap the King into a marriage with one she sup 
poses to be a boy, and thus to punish the ‘ master’ for the faults of 
his ‘ pupil.’ The Vidushaka suspects the trick, and waking his wife 
sends her to the Queen, and himself joins his friend, At this 
time the King is suffering from the sultriness of summer aggravated 
by the intensity of his flame, and while the amatory emotions of 
the King and his beloved are being described, they are interrupted 
by the Queen’s maidens who come with the nuptial materials. 
On the entrance of the Queen, accompanied by Mrigankaval and 
Kuvalayamala (who is already married by tho Quoen to her supposed 
brother), the ceremony of marriage takes place. But just as the 
fire is perambulated and the King has taken his seat, a messen- 
ger arrives from the Queen’s maternal uncle, Ile announces that 
his master has got a son and consequently the supposed 
Mrigankavarman, who is really Mrigankaval:, should be given away 
by the Queen to some worthy consort, The Queen finds that in try- 
ing to overrcach her husband, she hay overreached herself, and 
only added one more rival wife to the seraglio. But as the thing 
is irrecovably done, she assumes a majestic nobility of mind and 
ratifies the marriage with good grace and gives Kuvalayamala to 
the King into the bargain, To crown the King’s happiness, a mes- 
senger arrives from his Commander-in-chief Srivatsa, with the 
news that the forces of the Karnatic Princes have been vanquished, 
and that Virapala, King of Kuntala and friend of the King, who 
was expelled from his throne by his kinsmen with the aid of these 
troops, has been reinstated on the throne. The Northern, Eastern 
and Western princes having been already subdued, Vidyadhara- 
malla’s authority now extends from the milk-ocean on the North to 
the sea filled with the waters of the Tamraparni on the South, and 
from the ocean in which falls the moon’s daughter Narmada, on the 
West, to the Bay of Bengal sanctified by the fall of the Ganges, on 
the East. 
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22. From the foregoing analysis it will be clear that the plet 
of the play, though complicated, is quite uninteresting. According 
to the definition of a Natika, the story ‘ is invented, consists of four 
Acts and is full of female characters,’ but the author hag shown vary 
little skill in putting together incidents and producing a dramatic 
effect.It has neither ‘the elegance of the Ratnaval:”* or even the Priya- 
darsika, nor tho ‘spirit of the Mulavikagnimitra.’ The whole is a very 
tame, insipid affair, The story turns upon the Queen’s cantinued 
ignorance of the real character of the youth committed to her care, 
which under the circumstances mentioned is a wild improbability. 
The Queen does not merely /elieve him to bea boy : she acts ap 
that belief, and with a desire to do her maternal uncle a service, 
gets him married to a lovely girl ! Besides, the poet, in keeping the 
Queen ignorant of the real sex of her charge, bas completely 
marred the beauty of a Nutiha. If we examine the Ratndveli or 
the Mélarikdgnimitra—which isa Natike in essence, though not ip 
form—we shall find how the Queen is jealous of the maiden whom 
her husband intends to add to the seraglio, how the fond pair js 
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* It would seem that minv hands have not tried this branch of the 
drama, I know of only three Natikas: this play and the two ascribed to King 
Stiharsha, There are a few coincidences between Sriharsha’s and Rajasekhar 
ta’s works, some minor, some important. Priyadarsikd, the heroine of jae 
second Natika ascribed to Sritarsha,is the daughter of the Queen’s sigter 4 
so is Aarpuramanjar7, heroine of the Sattaka noticed above, Ratndvali is the 
daughter of Vasavadatta’s maternal uncle ; so is Mrigankavali, The King"s 
Minister Yaugandharayana acts in the interests of his master in the formers 
so does Bhaguravana in V. Bhanjha; the names Kanchanamela and 
Kuvaleyamala, Ratnavan and Mrigankavali are of similar formation. The 
dignity of universal monarch was prophesied to accompany the hand of 
Ratnavali ; the same is the case with Mrigankavali’s, A magician helps the 
fulfilment of the plot in the Ratnaval: ; so does Bhairavanandsa in the 
Karpwamanjari. These are some of the voincidences that struck me as { 
compared the four works together, Besides, it would appear as if Rajase- 
khara had before his mind the two heroines Ratnaralé and Priyadarstka 
when he wrote ;—qtoraa Tarawa Tar ATIMITEs Fat staTsAw Arevyz- 
aiaxea C cerry fracetat a Ge(V. Bhanj. act 4) May it not be inferred 
from this that Rejasekhara knew of the existence of the two Natikas } [f 
the Jatter beloug, as they are supposed, to the 7th century, it is quite fikely 
that our poet should have had in view some of the characteristic features of 
the two plays, though he had his own way of arranging the several incidents. 
To me the coincidence in so many respects does not appear quite fortuitous, 
and I am inclined to believe that it affords a proof that Rotadeals existed 
before the tenth century. 
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caught several times ‘in the act,’ which makes her pour the phials 
ef ber wrath on the devoted head of the poer girl, and of the King’s 
pleasure-minister, to boot, and indignantly spurn all her husband’s 
attapapts at propitiation, and how in the end, when the Queeh 
comes to know the relationship between the girl and herself, she 
with a trpe majestic dignity gives the girl away to her royal 
hueband. But all this is deplorably wanting in the Viddhasala- 
bhanjika, The Queen is not angry with tho King even once, 
except for the trick played on Mekhala, and the Vidushaka’s 
references to her angry frowns and his fear that they ‘ would 
be cooped up, like pigeons, ina cage’, appear simply ludicrous. 
The hero, according to dramaturgic canons, is an_ illustrious 
person, but it is questionable whether he is ‘gay and 
thoughtless and yet firm,’ He is not a gallant like Vatsa or Agai- 
mitra ; he is not afraid of the Queen, and not having been caught 
in the fact gives us no opportunity to pity him in bis humiliating 
yet gallant prostration at the feet of his wife, The heroine 
is a simple-minded, lovely girl, like all the heroines of Natikas. 
She is coy and confiding, Usually the heroino is over afraid 
of the Queen, but here she is safe in that quarter, for the Queen 
herself often attired her in a female garb and was_ therefore 
Jeast likely to suspect any intrigue between her and her husband, 
The Queen who ought to be ‘a bold woman, indignant at every 
step, has been shown to be a mild lady, concocting mock marri- 
ages, first to outwit tke jester and then the King, with the only re- 
sult of making a fool of herself And Kuvalayamala—what shall 
we say of the poor girl ? She is first wedded to a supposed boy, 
and then transferred, according to the advice of the Vidushaka backed 
by legal authorities, to the husband of her guondam husband! What 
must have been her feelings on that occasion! Yet the wonder is 
that though the poet has introduced her for a specific purpose, 
she is not seen opening her lips even once in the whole play ; 
no, not even when she is humorously congratulated by Mrigankavalt, 
her former husband, upon having shared with her the affection of the 
King! The Vidushaka is the only character that saves the play 
from being altogether “ damned,” that rouses some interest with 
his remarks, now jocular, now serious, half sarcastic, half abusive ; 
with his sound common-sense ridicule of his friend’s unsteady love, 
his store of folk-lore and proverbial expressions, his fear of ghosts, 
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his cunning in outwitting Mekhala, and yet simplicity enough to be- 
lieve in the story of his marriage. He is not an intriguing, gluttonous 
fellow, like Vasantaka or Gautama: but a humorous companion, 
showing his 7HaPaaeq only by quoting law to give his friend 
another wife, You cannot but enjoy his mortification when he is 
married to a “lubberly boy,” and participate in the supreme satis- 
faction felt by him at the success of his countertrick. It would 
thus seem that the essential requisites of a Natika are in this play 
honoured more in the breach than in the observ ance. 


23. Looking at the arrangement of incidents, I must say 
that some are put in, which are not calculated to further the deve- 
lopment of the plot, The first Act is unnecessarily lengthened by a 
frequent repetition of similar ideas, and strangely enough the 
heroine is not introduced till towards the end of the third Act. 
She is indeed shown behind the stage, first on the swing and then 
playing with a ball, and letting the King know her mind in a verse 
which is completed in the fourth Act (another invention of the poet); 
but the position of the actors on the stage is rendered very awkward. 
The poet has introduced many speeches ‘ behind the scenes’ instead 
of expressing them on the stage, at least in some cases, But Rajase- 
khara is nothing, if not original, He thought that he was not bound 
to slavishly follow the practice of his predecessors in the field, and 
has, therefore, invented not only ideas, but a peculiar method of ar- 
ranging incidents, so as to impart novelty to his works. In trying 
to improve upon his predecessors he has given us_ several ideas 
which are quite extravagant and affected.* His constructions are 
often involved, far-fetched, loose and awkward, and are in a few places 
ungrammatical. Words are used in quite unusual senses : A& ‘top’ 
(in weATASAs), Wal § going round the fire’ as I take it), qafaat 
‘lovely, a ‘jest, aagart ‘like, qtwza: ‘ mistaking for,’ 
qaret ‘striking against,’ f ga: ‘but? &c, The nuptial fire is per- 
umbulated twice on the stage, and the Jester’s wife sleeps on the 
stage, both of which actions are against dramatic laws. And to crown 
the unfavourable impression produced by a perusal of the play, to the 
penury of the plot and its unskilful arrangement is added the dry, 
vapid, and often clumsy style of the poetical passages, There are, 





* For instance see verses, 15,45 (Act I.); v, 3,9, 10, 22 (Act IL); 
v. 3, 6 (and the prose speech preceding it) 14, 25, (Act III.); v, 12,—14. 
(Act 1V.) 
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indeed, about 10 verses in the whole play which may be regarded 
as capital productions; but, barring these, the majority of the verses 
are dull and unattractive. The descriptions of the play at ball and 
moon-light are vigorous, but scarcely impressive. On the whole, the 
Viddhasdlabhanjikd, whether considered asa dramatic or literary 
production, must, I think, be considered a failure, and if Rajase- 
khara’s rank among poets were determined only on the merits of this 
play, he would, without doubt, stand almost at the bottom of the list, 


24. Passing from the Viddhasalabhanjika, we come to the 
Bdlardémdyana ; and in doing so we feel an immense relief, It is un- 
doubtedly his greatest and most important production, It is far supe- 
rior tothe Natika in every important respect, and its excellence is 
certainly due to the sublime and exalted nature of the subject itself. 
The life and adventures of Rama, sung by the immortal Valincki, 
have furnished a most fruitful subject for a succession of poets and 
dramatists, Bhavabhuti was, it appears, the first to dramatize the 
life of Rama, and may be said to be the pioneer of what Mr. 
Borooah calls the “ Ramaic” plays, Rajasekhara, in writing this 
drama, drew for the most part upon the Ramayana of Valmiki, 
reserving, of course, the right of a poet to make such additions 
and alterations as to him might seem proper. Before offering any 
criticism upon the merits and demerits of the play, it will be proper 
to give a brief outline of the story itself, 

After a benedictory verse eulogistic of an abstract godhead — 
‘arotat qR:—and a Prastavana of considerable length, which 
is valuable in many ways, we are introduced to Sunassepha and an 
evil spirit disguised as an ascetic, Their dialogue brings out the 
fact that at tMe Svayamvara ceremony of Sita, which is to take 
place, Ravana will try to marry her by fulfilling the vow. The next 
scene shows us Ravana attended by his general Prahasta, Janaka 
and his family preceptor, Ravana orders the bow of Siva to be 
produced, and while all are filled with apprehension that this 
evil Rakshasa may become Sita’s lord if he but bend the bow, 
Ravana contemptuously throws it down and thinks it humiliating to 
his prowess to wina wife by fulfilling the vow, like cowardly 
mortals, Janaka is angry at the contempt shown for the bow. 
they determine to fight, but a voice from behind the scenes 
wards Janaka off from the imprudence. Ravana, being insulted 
by Satananda, makes the dreadful yow that he will be the inveterate 
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enemy of him who will marry Sita. The tinte of noon being atte 
nounced, Ravana orders his followers to enjoy themselves for some 
days in the pleasant gardens of Mithila, This act is called feat: 
ase. | 

The second Act is called 9T3IATTAY and treats of the viofent 
altercation between Rama and Ravana, Narada—the ‘lover of 
quarrels’—is going to excite, while an attendant of Siva is 
sent to appease, them. In the next scene Ravana is introduced, 
acting the part of a love-sick mortal, calling to mind the excellences 
of Sita’s form and chiding the ‘Mind-born’ for striking at him, 
Jamadagnya, the valiant, irascible Branman hero, then enters atid 
the conversation of the two, which is first gay, becomes gradually 
serious when they rake up each other's weak points, until it grows 
so warm that Ravana calls upon the bragging Brahman to bend 
his bow, and a fierce strife would surely have ensued, had not thelr 
revered parents come just at that time to separate the fiery cormbe- 
tants at the command of Siva, 

In the third Acta pair of vultures is introdaced at the be 
ginning, In the dialogue the male vulture congratulates his mate 
upon the prospects of a rich repast of demons’ meat, as the slaugh- 
ter of Tadaka by the two young sons of Dasaratha is sure to fan 
the wrath of Ravana so as to make him wage a sanguinary wat 
with them. We are further told that Rama and Lakshman are going 
to attend the Svayamvara ceremony and that a drama on that subject 
is to be represented before’ Ravana for his entertainment This ap 
pears to he a trick of the gods to deceive Ravana by bringing abeut 
the real marriage of Rama and Sita, and hence the Act is properly 
styled fasadsn-at. As the time of night approaches fhe actors are’ 
called upon to begin. Several Kings from eighteen different countties 
are assembled in a large splendid hall, and the herald prockiming 
the stake of Sita’s hand calls upon each King to try his strengtty, 
But no one succeeds in so much as lifting the bow, and as often 
as the Kings make their trial, Ruvana breaks out into exclamations 
reproaching them with their discomfiture. At last comes Rens, 
and when he breaks the bow and is crowned with the priza, the 
hand of Sita, Ravana springs up to oppose him, but is reminded: 
by Prahasta that it is a drama and not a reality! Ravana is 
thus abashed at having become excited for nothing, and the ply 
being over, the actors are dismissed, 
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In the fourth Act Bhargava is vanquished and it is, therefore 
ealled majaam. We are told ina Vishkambhaka that Jamadagnya, 
being irritated at Rama’ breaking the bow of his master Siva, is 
going to attack him, Dasaratha and Maetali are then seen de- 
scending the sky, and they describe with exultation the various 
feats formerly achieved by the brave Bhargava, Dasaratha reaches 
Janaka’s capital Mithila and congratulates his son upon his good for- 
tune, Just then the deep, thunderin, voice of the angry Bhargava is 
sent through the hall, and all at once they find themselves in close 
contact with him. The pussionate Brahman relentlessly chal- 
enges the stripling tu fight with him. The latter with re- 
spectful courtesy pretends thei Bhargava is simply joking ; but 
when itis found that he is -1 fous sud that he actually bands a bow 
to the youth, Lakshmana ru-hes forward to take it, and the warriors 
including Rama, go out inan open spot of ground ‘fit for 
combat.’ 

In the next Act Reyana ix shown maddened by his love for 
Sita, and his minister has cunningly devised for his entertainment 
a mechanical contrivance teprescnt ng Seta and her friend. When 
Ravana asks for Svte. the mechanical Seta is presented — to 
him, and like a mad lover, he falhs endearing words to 
her, and is about to clasp her to his bosom, when the truth 
is out, He ix. however, not at all angry, but only bids 
his = maid-servant dead the way to the — pleasure-garden 
to seek, if possible, comfort in its agreeable coolness, He first calls 
upon the seasons, then the eods, and then upon the rivers, one by 
one, to wait upon him anito allay the heat of his excitement, 
but his flame burns all the brighter for it. Finding no relief 
anywhere he nest call. upon the swans, the deer, the elephant, the 
fleet antelope &e.. and accu + them of having stolen away the gait, 
look &e of his beloved and thieatens to punish them, but he is told 
by his attendant that there i- nothing before him and that it is all 
the creation of his faney, While he is thus trying to derive consola- 
tion and acting the part of the love sich Madhava of Bhavabhuti or 
the Pururavas of Kalidasa, lis sister Aurpanakha, her body mutilat- 
ed and disfigured, ccmes wailing to him, and this incident serves to 
stir him up and mahe him Jeuve the part of a mad lover, He is 
deeply excited ard vows teriible revenge for this outrage upon 
his sister. 
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The sixth Act is intended to clear Dasgratha of the charge of 
having sent into exile his dearest san at the wicked desire of 
Kaikeyi, and it is called fagraxary. Malyavat, in conjunction with 
Mayamaya and Surpanakha, has devised a plan to carry out the 
scheme of revenge proposed by his master. The two latter were to 
assume the forms of Dasaratha and Kaikeyi and repair to Ayodhya 
(the real D. with K. having gone up to the heavens to aid Indra 
in his battle) and then Kaikeyi was to ask the king for the two boons 
—the banishment of Rama for 14 years and the installation of Bha- 
rata on the throne, This they have effected, sq that when the real 
Dasaratha and Kaikeyi come down, they are planged into the deepest 
grief, Rama, Sita and Lakshmana have already left Ayodhya, and 
Sumantra and Vamadeva describe to the bewailing family the state 
of the lovely and delicate Sita, ker touching remarks at the time of 
leaving her home and during the toilsome journey, and the course 
of their march as far as the Narmada, in the most affecting verses, 
Ratna-Sikhanda, a relation of Jatayu, comes and relates the fur- 
ther progress of their journey and the death of Jatayu in the at- 
tempt to rescue Sita from being ravished by Ravana, Dasaratha’s 
a is doubled at hearing it and he prepares to throw himself intq 
the sacred river, 

The seventh and eighth Acts are devoted to describing the 
sonthward march of Rama and Lakshmana, with their monkey 
allies, to punish Ravana, When they come to the Sea, they find an 
insuperable difficulty in crossing it, The idea of a bridge is propos- 
ed, but the Lord of Waters at first stoutly opposes such a humiliation 
being inflicted upon him. At last when Rama is ready to shoot ar- 
rows at him, he gives way and the vast numbers of monkeys are en- 
gaged in throwing in stones upon stones and at length a bridge 
is constructed. When this news reaches the armies of Ravana, they 
send several of their number to crush down these puny mortals, 
The powerful warrior, Simbanada, then approaches, and after an 
ay conversation he and Rama engage in a deadly fight. The 
eighth Act just takes upthe story, The destruction of the Rakshasa 
forces and their valiant generals, the slaying of Meghanads by 
Tgkshmane and the fall of the redonbtable Kumbhakarna, spread a 
gloom over Lanka, and Ravana who is observing from above q 
turret the frightful carnage going on below, is overcome with deep 
sorrow at the death of his valiant brother and two sons, and rung 
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hastily to see Mandodari. These two acts describe heroto Heads of 
a marvellous nature and hence they are styled araaqtthy uti 


aftrgara respectively, 

The ninth Act witnesses the death of the lord of Larikw, 
While the battle is raging fierce and hot near the gates of Lanks, 
Purandara, Dasaratha, and a pair of choristers appear ina balloon fn 
the heavens above, and view the awful scone. Tho vark 
ous remedies used by Ravana and Rama toe ocouhtenict 
each other’s missiles are described in minute detail, and 
the whole scene is simply horrid to contemplate. But of 
the ten heads of Ravana, only one now remains, and even thut fs 
adroftly lopped by Rama with a sharp arrow. At this great feat the 
gods begin to shower down flowers as an indication of their great 
joy, and the victor is greeted with hearty congratulations froth aH 


quarters, 


The Jast and tenth Act brings Rama and others trinmphe 
antly home to Ayodhya. The Act opens with the entrance of 
Lanka who is grieved to find every one belonging to her slain 
by the cruel mortals. But she is consoled by her sister Alaka, 
The purification of Stta in the fire is then announced from behind 
the scenes, und the ‘ Earth-born’ lady is seen issuing out of the 
dread ordeal quite unscathed, Rama, Lakshmana, Stta, Trijata, 
Bibhishana and Sugriva are then introduced seated in the Pushpaka 
balloon, prepared to wend their way back to Ayodhya, The party, 
as they move on, pass over several places and peoples. The sea, the 
Himalaya, Kailasa, the Manasa lake, the ‘hermitages of celestial 
sages, the Meru mountain, the world of the moon, (these being 
seen in a higher flight of the balloon), the Rohana and Malyavat 
mountains, the Malaya range of hills, the Tamraparni, the 
hermitage of Agastya, the country of the Dravidas, the Andhres, the 
Kaveri, the Maharashtra, the Narmada, the Latas, the country ef 
Malva, the Panchalas, Kanyakubja, Prayaga, Benares, and lastly 
Ayodhya, are successively passed under view and very gorgeously 
described. Hanuman then comes with the glad tidings that the 
preparations for Rama’s coronation bave been completed by the 
veherable Vasishtha. The preceptor accompanied by Bharéty dvd 
Satraghna thén enters, and after the first greetings and blessings ate 
over, Vasishtim formally instals Rama on the throne of his atoustdts, 
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and the play closes with joy and happiness printed on the face of 
every one. 


25. The preceding analysis, brief as it is, will suffice to show the 
great length of the drama. [tis a Muhduituka, not only in a technical 
sense, but also in itsbulk, It is, ay ifs name indicates, a ‘Bala Rama- 
yana, or a little or abridged Reaimevana, as contrasted with the big 
Ramayana of Valmiki, and thus every partot it ison a grand scale, 
The Prastavana is quite as lone ay a small act; an act will nearly make 
up a drama like Ratndrali, while the whole play will furnish matter 
for two works like Cttararamacharita ov Sakuntala. Malatimadhbava 
and Mrichchakatika are considered Mahawatahas, but they sink into 
insignificance when compared with Balarainavana. The verses in 
each Act avorage 74, the total number being as large as seven 
hundred and forty-one, one act, alone haying no less than one hundred 
and five! About fifty per cent of the whule number are in the long 
metres @rqry and weezqRtet. The same subject-matter has been 
traversed by Bhavabhuti's Mahdcfrucharts in about half the space, 
The great bulk of the book is, therefore, one of its chief demerits 
and completely unfit. it for the stase. The poet’s original 
imagination and wide descriptive powers have led him to expand 
incidents to unnatural leneths. and what might be dismissed 
in three or four verses is described in about 15 or 20! Such parts 
appear very tediousand mar to a great extent the interest of the story 
and spoil the dramatic effect, Of this nature are the descriptions of 
Parasurama’s exploits by Dasaratha and Maetali, Revana’s deserip- 
tion of the seasons, the morning paneevries repeated by two bards, 
one awake and on the stage and the other asleep behind the scenes, 
which extend over 15) yerses of the mo-t uninteresting stuff, the 
construction of the bridye, and parts of the battle-scenes near the 
gates of Lanka. These are the principal weak points of the drama, 
and if the reader us not gifted with that rare human qualification- 
Patience, he is sure to throw it away in a fit of despondency at its 
interminable length, and is likely to form an unfavourable estimate 
of its worth. 


26. But if we once admit that the work is not adapted for 
the stage, and examine it merely as « literary attempt, it will be 
found that there is a good deal to be said in its favour, Most of 
the defects pointed out in the Viddhasalabhapjike are here con- 
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spicuous by their absence. There is little awkwardness of con- 
struction, or affectation of ideas. Here thero is no stiffness in the 
verses, but a gentle, graceful, and vigorous flow, Rajasekhara, 

robably conscious of the dignified nature of the subject, has tried 
his best to pour out upon tag work all the wealth of his great 
learning and imaginative faculty. He shows considerable confidence 
in his literary abilities, as is clearly seen from the whole tone of the 
Prastavana. He is at this time a poet whove © fame has spread in all di- 
rections’; and he is ready to boldly take his stand upon the inherent 
merits of his composition.” The predominant Jtasa being the heroic 
sentiment now and then blended with lore and tenderness, many of 
his lines and dialogues are very effective, and written in a striking, 
vigorous style. The bragving of Ravana, the violent, angry alterca- 
tion between him and Bhurgava, the ee ‘ription of the Kings in 
the Marriage-hall, the advice given by Janaka to Sita, Rama’s rege 
pectfal yet valiant attitude towards Parasurama, the wailings of 
Dasaratha’s family at the exile of Rema, the awful and grand pio~ 
tare of the raging conflict between the monkey warriors and the 
evil spirits, and Jastly the homeward journey of Rama in the 
celestial balloon: these are described with such masterly skill that 
one cannot but admire the vast resources of the poct’s mind, and 
the full play of his descriptive faculty. 

27. In the incidents and personages of the drama and the 
conduct and development of the plot, the poet has deviated from the 
Ramayana to a considerable extent. The incidents in the six Kandas 
of the great epic have had to be necessarily condensed or omitted, 
and though in most cases the main facts are closely followed, 
there are several scenes and acts which are purely the creation of 
the dramatist. In this he clearly imitated Bhavabheti, and there 
are unmistakable signs that he had the Muahdrirachurita before him 
at the time of writing this play, But he has not simply copied 
him. The Ramayana describes Sita’s Svayamvara at Mithila 
where Ravana tries to bend the bow, but is discomfited, and Rama 
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Cf, also verse 10. 
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alone succeeds in fulfilling the vow. Here Ravana is shown dis- 
dainfully scorning the idea of staking the strength of his arni8 on 
such a° paltry thing, and the real Svayamvara is exhibited before 
him in the shape of a dramatic representation, This is, no doubt, & 
very great liberty taken by the author, but I cannot say that it is 
altogether uninteresting. The first three Acts are the creation of thé 
poet, and though tke story of Jamadagnya’s meeting Rama is told 
in the Ramayana, the incidents in the fourth Act are invented by 
Rajasekhara after the style of Bhavabhuti. The next two Acts are 
also the creation of the poet. The fifth appears to be chiefly intend- 
ed to show that he can describe the state of a lover smit with the 
pangs of love, But I think he is not happy in this respect, His 
main object inthe whole Act appears to be to show his powers of 
description and produce scenes like the fourth act of the Vikramor- 
vasi or theninth of the Malatimadhava ; and though the attempt by 
itself may not be a failure,.t appears to be am unnecessary appetidape, 
and the propriety of it in that place may be greatly questioned. In the 
plan of the sixth Act Rajasekhara follows Bhavabhuti in exculpating, 
Dasaratha’s wife from the ignominy attaching to her name, but 
he goes one step further. Bhavabhuti makes Surpanakha assume the 
form of Manthara and go to Rama with a lettter from Kaikevi urging 
him to ask for her the two boons ; Rajasekhara makes Mayamaya 
atid Swrpanakha disguise themselves as Dasaratha and Kaikeyi and 
perpetrate the wicked deed, and thus exculpates both the king and 
his queen. The incidents of the next three Acts are drawn more or 
less from the Remeyana, but they are related in a different otder 
and manner. The scene of Lanka and Alaka is a clear imitation of 
Bhavabhuti.* In the description of the journey to Ayodhya from 
Lanka he has, however, improved upon him, bringing his greater 
knowledge of the geography of the country to bear upon his des- 
ctiptions, Valmiki takes his hero to Avodhya over the sea, the 
Kishkindhe forest, the Rishyamuka mountain, the ake Pampa, 
the Godavari, the hermitage of Agustyu, Chitrakuta, the 

* Rajasekhara who ie shown to have imitated Bhavabheuti in several 
respects, has derived from him two of his characteristics, The first is the 
atyle of patting in extravagantly long prose speeches that We occasionally 
find in the Balutaniayana after the model of Lavangtka’s tewilderingly long 


compounds. And the second ie the repetition of passages of one play in 
another, sometimes parts of them, and sometimes whole verses, Thera are 
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Yamuna, Prayaga, the Ganges, and Sringaverapura. Rajasekhara 
has made numerous additions, which, by his lively and gorgeous 
descriptions of the places, considerably enhance the interest of the 
journey. In the development of the plot, the poet has thus shown 
considerable originality, although it cannot be said that it produces 
a good impression in every instance, 


28, In painting his characters ha has not been so succoasfyl, 
Bhargava or Jamadagnya is represented as the type of heroism and 
true Brahmanic spirit—haughty, irascible, self-confident, and 
vindictive. The passages between him and Ravana and Raima are 
illuatrative of his heroic pride and dignified self-sufficiency. But 
Ravana has not been welldrawn. He appears to advantage in his 
vaunting remarks at the time of bending the bow, and better still, 
in his interview with Bhargava in the second Act, where hig 
sarcastic and cutting remarks are well worthy of a skilled satirist, 
But the poet has erred in making him act like a weeping, whining 
lover in attempting to get at Site, Valmiki’s Ravana, thoroughly 
devilish as he is, is determined upon securing Sita, and tries every 
foul means to accomplish his object The abduction of Sita does 
take place even here, but we do not see that he has taken any part 
in it, Besides we do not feel that he is the lord of diabolical 
fiends, that he has much of the devil in him, for his fiendish cruelty 
and vindictiveness give place to sentimental wails and maudlin 
utterances, worthy of a helplessand maddened mortal. Rama, though 
an important personage, is reduced to a secondary part in the 
drama, and though he slays his mighty foe, we see less of him 
than of Ravana in the play; he is, in fact, thrown in the 
background by Ravana, who, like Satan in the Paradise Lost, be- 
comes the principal character to engage our attention, His calm 
and intrepid valour in facing Bhargava and his wonderful sense of 
filial duty in adhering to his resolution of going into exile, even 
when the trick was found out, are, however, very strikingly shown, 


29. Tho last work that we have to consider is the Bdlabhdrata 
oy Prackanda-Pdndava, We have it, as I have before observed, in 
an incomplete form at present, byt from the little that is avajl- 
able it would seem that it was projected by the author on the same 
plan as the Balardmdyana, The name is similarly formed: It isa 


‘ little Bharata,’ as opposed to the Mahabharata. The play opens 


| 
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with an invocation of Siva and has a short, but very important, in- 
troduction, It gives us an account of the poet’s pupil Mahendra- 
pala, and some items of personal information, The Prastevana 
is followed hy the entrance of Vyasa and Valmiki, when 
the former acknowledges the superior abilities of the latter 
and calls him his syteqrq. Valmiki, however, justly praises 
him for his abilities as the author of the eighteen Puranas, and 
asks him how far his new history-the Bharata-has progressed. 
He replies that he has completed it, having by his penance secured 
Ganapati for his scribe, But as the evening time approaches, 
they propose to go to perform their evening devotions, Vyasa pro- 
mising that as Valmiki has already heard from him the story as 
far as the coming of the Pandavas to attend the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi, he will be glad to relate the remaining portion at a more 
seasonablo time. 


The five Pandavas are then introduced, musing who indeed 
will be the fortunate victor of the day, Draupad?, Dhrishta- 
dyumna, a herald, and a female servant are then introduced, and the 
eyes of all the Kings are at once riveted upon Draupadi, 
The Pandavas describe her in five different verses. When 
her brother finds the Kings vying with one another to 
fulfil the vow, he calls them to order and asks the herald 
to do his duty. He successively calls upon Santanava, 
Drona, Karna, Dussasana, Sakuni, Jayadratha, Daryodbana, Bala- 
bhadra, Kamapala, Padmanabha, Satyaki, Sisupala, Jarasandha, 
but none of them is able to hit the ‘tadha.’ Suddenly a cry is 
heard among the crowd of sages and Brahmans, and Arjuna is seen 
gently coming forward. He draws near the bow of Krishna, strings 
it and shoots the Addhd through, when the herald tells him that 
* Draupadi cannot be claimed by him, as his Aula-Sila was not de- 
clared.’ Arjuna replies that Draupadi is to be claimed by any one 
who fulfils the vow, but other kings break in upon him with cries 
that he has not hit the mark, but the force of the wind. Arjuna 
however, minds them not, and headed by Bhima tries to take his 
bride away and challenges them to prevent him if they can. 


The second Act shows Vidura and his servant entering with 
gambling materials, and in the course of their dialogue it transpires 


that at the desire of Dhritarashtra, Yudhishthira has consented to 
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play at dice with Duryodhana, it being very well known 
that Duryodhana envied the Pandavas their great wealth and was 
also smarting under the insults received at the hands of Draupadi, 
After the entrance of Dharma and Bhima, and Duryodhana as 

Sakuni, the play commences, and Yudhishthira first stakes 
his garland of flowers, his opponent betting his whole treasure 
against it, Tho dice are rolled on the ground, and Yudhishthira 
loses the game. He then successively bets his courtezans, ele- 
phants, horses, and the kingdom, but he unfortunately loses evory 
thing. He then stakes himeelt, then his four brothers in succes- 
sion; and when it is found that he has no other person to stake, the 
infatuated monarch beeomes ready to bet Draupadi? herself, but she 
meets the same fate as her husbands, and Duryodhana then orders 
the ‘ slave Draupad’ to be brought into the court. Accordingly 
Duseasana drags her by the hair and hauls her about, He, 
moreover, insults her with being the wife of sive husbands, 
and strips her of her garments ; but as soon as one is res 
moved, she is invested with another! Vikaraa shudders at this 
revolting scene and becomes ready tu leave the infamous band of the 
hundred and one Kauravas. Diaupad? pronounces a curse and vows 
that she will be avenged —terribly avenged, by her husbands, Tho 
anger of Bhima knows no bounds, and he indignantly vows in the 
presence of the assembly that he will not rest till he has smashed 
all the Kanravas to pieces, and that he will tie up the tresses of 
Draupadi: with his hands stained with Dussasana’s blood, Sakuni, 
however, scornfully tells them to go to the forest according to the 
terms of the game, and with lis sveech closes the Act. 


30. It i+ not possible to form any estimate of the worth of this 
play in its present imperfect state, But if we may judge of the whole 
from its parts, it may be said that the Balabhvrata is nearly on a level 
with the Balaramayana. The story is not very interestingly told ; 
there is neither much spirit nor action ; but the verses are smooth 
and flowing. Ifa complete copy of the play were discovered, it would 
be possible to judge more accurately of its merits or demerits. 


31. From this examination of Rajasekhara’s works it will 
not be difficult to gather bis principal characteristics as a writer. He 
is undoubtedly a poet of great Icarning and much information, But 


* 
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he {s not a dramatist.* None of his works displays any artistic 
skill—any dramatic genius, His talents appear to me to have been 
more fitted for writing 1 Mahdkdvya than a Ndtaka, where he could 
give loose to his invention and descriptive powers, untrammelled by 
any considerations of theatrical effect. His compositions are not 
adapted for the stage, and it is doubtful whether all will please in 
the closet. He has neither the tenderness in the expression of feel- 
ings and richness of creative fancy such as Kalidasa possesses, nor 
that mastery over nature and human passion and feeling generally 
which characterizes Bhavabhuti, He has neither the delicate appreci- 
ation of the workings and counterworkings of the human heart and 
that simple yet bewitching portraiture of the mild aspect of nature, 
which belong to the one, nor that perception of the awful beauty 
and grandeur of the outer world and the skill to bring out deep 
pathos and tenderness, which pertain to the other. His style is more 
prosaic than poetical : it is often vigorous, but seldom attractive or 
fascinating ; it is sometimes florid, but not classical, You cannot 
find in his works one elegant Sumile or Arthdantaranydsa or Drishtinta 
such as we meet with in almost every page of Kalidasa, nor the 
remarknble felicity and richness of expression of Bhavabhuti. His 
style is almost devoid of any charm + even the best portions of the 
Baluramayana owe their excellence more to the felicity of the ideas 
than to any linguistic merits. Kalidasa fascinates the mind and 
tickles the ear ; Bhavabhuti overpowers the heart and very often 
quite melts the soul ; Rajasekhara just touches the ear, but seldom 
finds the passes of the mind. Words are often used in their 
unusual senses, and sometimes obscnre and abstruse words are em- 
ployed, which is due chiefly to his remarkable fondness for the 
Sragdhara and Sardulavikridita metres. He is a very diffuse writer. 
Precision and conciseness of expression are usually absent. In the 
Viddhasalabhanjika especialy, he has used in many places a serried 
phalanx of words and epithets, some of which are quite redundant, 
and do not add to the sense, 


Meee ty ~ epee 


* Perhaps in Sanskrit a sharp line cannot always be drawn between a 
poet and a dramatist, agin English. One can never confound Milton and 
Shakespeare ; but Bhavablhewti and Bharavi, or Kalidasa and Bihartrihari 
have no peculiarly distinctive features, In fact a writer in Sanskrit has to be 
a goo poet to be x good dramatist, and a playwright’s merits are generally 


gauged more ty the quality of his poetry than by his dramatic skill, 
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32. His chief merit, however, appears to be the powerful com- 
mand he has over language—the varied vocabulary he can call to 
his aid, The Wirarasa or heroic sentiment is undoubtedly his forte, 
ax will be amply proved by the characters of Ravana and Jamada~ 
gnya, and in depicting it he has shown a remarkable skill —onl¥ 
second to Bhavabhuti’s—in adapting his words to the sentiment, 
and in not a few places he: shows how well he recognized the im- 
portance of Pope’s well-known canon “ The sound should seem an 
echo to the sense.” He has also an inventive genius—a creative 
fancy, but his flights are never very high except in the invention of 
similes, Originality ot conception and a little exaggeration 
are two of the essential requisites of poetical beauty, and where he 
has kept within reasonable bounds, as in the Balaramayana, their 
effect is agrecably perceived. He was probably tired of the trite, 
common-place similes and metaphors, used almoat to satiety by 
his predecessors in the field, and he has, therefore, often evolved 
ideas exclusively out of his own brain, butin doing so, he has 
often bordered, as in the Viddhasalabhanjika, on affectation and 
extravagance. His similitudes are very quaint. The moon is 
likea ‘ bee-hive from which honey has heen taken out’, — or 
like ‘a ball of silver’; moonlight nights are ‘as bright 
as the teeth of Pravida women rubbed white with the 
bark of a betel nut’, or ‘as white as the curds made from a 
she-buffalo’s milk’, a yellow frame of body become pale-white 
is like § gold inlaid with mercury '; the setting sun is the ‘ soul 
of the departing day, or ‘being as red asthe face of « monkey when 
provoked, is mistaken by sharks for a red piece of flesh’, or is like 
‘a fnll-ripe orange’, the world enveloped in darkness resembles ‘ an 
old picture blackened by smoke’; the flood of tears is ‘the canal flow. 
ing through the forest of the three folds of the belly’, and the two 
eyes are ‘the broad gutters’ ; the stars are like ‘pearls six months old’, 
or ‘ bubbles in the water’, or ‘ Tagara flowers’ or like ‘ Lajas’ 
at the time of the marriage of Day and Evening Twilight, the Sun 
acting a3 nuptial fire ; intimate affection is said to be as ‘ firm as 
a knot of hempen cord moistened with water’: not to mention the 
Vidushaka’s amusing comparisons io the case of the Moon. Some of 
these ideas are striking more by their bathos than their attractive na- 
ture;and whatever their grace or propriety, credit is due to the poet 
for his fertile imagination. His descriptions of spring and summer 
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in Karpuramanjari and Viddhasalabhanjika, and of sunrise and 
sunset in the Balaramayana, are fair specimens of his description of 
natural scenery, He does not know how to paint and develop cha- 
racters, As to passions, his range of emotion is very narrow, He 
knows how to describe the excitement cau-ed by grief and despair, 
and with good and touching effect too, as in the sixth act of the 
Balaramayana, But to that real tenderness—that touching Karund- 
rasa—which melts the soul,which, in the words of Bhavabhuti ‘makes 
even stones weep, and hearts of adamant burst in twain’, he must be 
considered to be a stranger, and there is not in all his works one 
scene which may approach the fourth act of Sakuntala or the third 
of Uttararamacharita, He, no doubt, claims for his poetry very high 
merits in that well-known stanza,* but 1do not think that he has been 
able to establish his claim. On the whole, Rajasekhara mav be re- 
garded as a mediocre poet, shining in his element when he has 
the discretion not to go out of his depth. 


33. A remarkable characteristic of Rajasekhara’s style is 
the copious use of the Prakrita language, not merely 
in the usual prose speoches of the inferior characters of 
his plays, but in long verses repeated on and behind the stage. 
The greatest use made of Prakrita in dramas by his predeces- 
sors was to write an anushiup metre or two ; but our poet, who 
wag proficient in that language, has given us about 40 verses in 
the Sardulavikridita metre in all the four plays together, And this 
is not to be wondered at, for he has written a whole play entirely 
in Prakrita, But one great peculiarity of his Prakrita is that we 
find in it several words which in many cases exactly resemble their 
vernacular equivalents. The poet has mostly used the Maharashtri 
dialect, and several words used by him are allied to the Marathi 
forms of the same words. Thus 4g% and Here ; feerRant and fee- 
at, Wem and 8g, uefa and waa, gaa and YRR, ye and Yasar, 
nat and Attra, festa and Gala, Ait and ATs, aifert and we- 
TS, afyar and 34a, STZH and 357, (3% and irs, SHC: and olRT 
( caret ), ate for EIS, FT and Ht, Th Xo and wes, 3% and 
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aid, wertrate and yraait, wae and qat : these are some of the 
words that I have picked at random, anda careful reader will be 
able to discover many more. There are also several words which 
are put in as Desi words ; as AtH=0TeAT - REF: = ABMS ; atya= 
ufaraat: ; Re = sivas, oer — faarar:, aies=ae dc. 


34. But the most important characteristic is the abundant use 
of proverbial forms of speech and the frequent employment of con- 
vefsational or colloquial phrases in support of assertions, now and 
then mixed with several vulear forms of abuse, This is a very 
peculiar feature of his style, which at once distinguishes him from 
all his predecessors. The following are some of the examples I 
have noticed :—at aemreraar fafadt a yaleaat irar ager ; are 
HSUFAA: FRI ( TRS ) Heya, TeeTrare foea: ATaT:, Ae ee 
afea sofas: wagiea:, asa arqaral, Me aa afsa ager, Fr at 
Prare aarsqairaragd ( V. Bhanj. ) ; seaine fe TT Gera 5 aaa sHel- 
marathi qrafare am ( aia) Me act Satat aa:, adaaraata ater. 
at a fafaaed; qtaney sige fe ant: g=sqa ( K. Manjari ) ; 
aa game yg aqirag ee: 5 faateqa Hart az ales Prafaeet- 
aa aarawal fraseqa ( B. Rim, ) + not to mention several opposite 
illustrations such as, MR aga Hana, wafha aeRcaeat RaH?mr- 
glioma, ua aeHTAR sizaa waraegieatt HRs ROqaT A- 
Heatia; Fa aia qRaraca: Arfaiargie wa; aiTeaeararean Fray 
amt, Hira: AAA: BALIGA eB:. afarl Taney a URERTATS PRIA; Herat 
niforey y AAA IAsqa, a gay Hratent Paar Rese Aya. se- 
CAA FF CHAT H/AAHWA TI MSA FARA RUA TI RASA 
T FBat via cAasitar &c. &c,, which are found interspersed in the 
two earlier productions of the author, It will be seen that some of 
these phrases or proverbial expressions have gono out of use, while 
others have descended to us in more or less changed forms, Allu- 
sions to current practices or forms of dress are also not wanting ; 
e.g. Hawenam ( Hear ) fefeaarse Fax ( V. B. ); we Baer aeareqa- 
aaq wat HA Hawa ( K. Manjari. ). 


35. We have before seen that the works of Rajasekhara are 
not of much literary value to the student of Sanskrit, But though 
not valuable for their language, they are very useful to the 
historian and geographer for the light they throw on questions 
connected with the ancient history of India, The Bularamayana 
is, by far, the most important in this respect, and the details of 
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countries and their descriptions there given are a great help 
in solving some of the difficult questions of Indian geography, The 
story in the Viddhasalabhanjika is invented, but it rests on a 
thin substratum of historical truth, In the fourth Act we are 
told that the hero Vidyadharamalla belonged to the Kalachuri 
dynasty and that ho reigned at Tripuri. All the existing edi- 
tions of the play read @t@re and Fgfr in place of Sogt and figit. 
But a manuscript from Tanjore which I have procured and _ whigh, 
in many places, proposes more cligible readings, reads @wafe and 
rq. The first must be the same as RaMIt, and it can be got out 
of "Tae by an interchange of t and & which is, by no means, an 
uncommon thing in Sanskrit, And the correctness of this supposi- 
tion is confirmed by independent historical evidence We know from 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s ‘‘ Karly History of the Dekkan’? ( P. 37 ) that 
a family of Princes called Kalachuris or Kulachuris, who were also 
known as Haihayas, ruled over the country of Chedi, the capital of 
which was Tripuri, or Tevur near Jabalpur Vidyadharamalla is 
snid to be Sea aMT and fyfarfaqa, which shows that he 
ruled over Malva and the eastern portion of Hyderabad, including 
the territory watered by the upper course of the Narmada, In the 
Balaramayana Act 3, we are told that the best king of the Chaidyas, 
who is also called garfvav, or Sersar, Wawa and adzagyra- 
awaran®, ruled over Tripuri.* The kingdom of the Chedis must, 
therefore, he considered to be the same as the country known as 
Dasarnas which, according to Kalidasa, is the eastern part of Malva, 
and from the expression 4QsHANCsNyUa we must infer that 
their territories extended as far as the river Narmada. King 
Vidyadharamalla, therefore, who belonged to the Kalachuri dynasty, 
ruled over large tracts of land including the territory watered by 
the Narmada, and his capital must be Tripuri which is expressly 
said to be ‘ made noisy by the waves of the moon’s daughter,’ and 
he has seen the lady Kuvalayamala as she had planged into 
the waters of the Narmada to bathe, These considerations would 
show that ‘ Tripuri’ must be the correct reading, and the mistake is 
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undoubtedly due to the transcriber’s carelessness in‘ writing eterey- 
yal for 2treferqdt.* 


36. I shall now turn to the several names of places and pgo- 
ples occurring in the poet’s works. I shall first take up those that are 
mentioned in the course of Rama's journey from Lanka to Ayodhya, 
The heavenly car after leaving Lanka, which is called aalfadttqons- 
gtat, soars into higher celestial regions, and first the party see the 
Himalaya where Siva became ayatérar, and where Madana was 
burnt down by him. Kailasa, with Alaka ‘ the abode of festivities’ 
and the Manasa Jake are then described. ‘his ‘ celestial lake’ 
is said to be situated in Hutaka in the Bharata ( ail araraarargy sr- 
zaraaa: ), and Hataka appears to be the same as Ladaka, After 
seeing Mandara and Meru mountains and the moon’s world the 
balloon alights, and the party see the vast Indian ocean, ‘ in whose 
belly the mountains took shelter from Indra’s thunderbolt’, The 
‘ circular’ island Simhala is then described, It is of course the saine 
as Ceylon, as the Rohana mountain or the Adam’s Peak and its ‘sea 
rampart’ determine its position unmistakably. The lord of Simhala 
is mentioned in Act 3 as ruling over ‘Anurodhapura,’ ‘the recepta- 
cle of ‘curiosities.’ The mention of this town further confirms the 
identity of Simhala with Ceylon indisputably, Anurodhapura must 
be the same as Anuradhapura, which, as a writer in the Theosophist 
for August says, is a large town inthe North of Ceylon, “ with 1000 
square granite pillars which supported the floor of an enormous 
monastery called ‘The (ireat Brazen Palace’ built hy King 
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* In another part of Act 3 of the B, Reamavan, Rajasek hore makes 
Mathishmati the “ hereditary capitat of the Kelachuris’, He gays t— 
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The Chedis and Haihayas were in carly times different dynasties and 
had different capitala situated on the banks of the Narmada, But we know 
from the Marly History of the Dekkan that the Haihayas or Kalachuria at 
one time ruled over the country of Chedi, and probably at Rajasekhn- 
ra’s time Tripuri had come to be regarded as the enpital of the Hailayas or 
Kalachuris, instead of the old, hereditary capital Mahishmati. 


Both these towns are situated on the Narmada, and es the two princi- 
palities are shown to be distinct, Mr. Borooah considers that Tripuri may 
be somewhere about Hooshangabad, and not the modern Tevur near Ja- 
balpur, which is very near Malushmati, 1 shonld prefer to accept the 
general belief that the town is the same as Tevur 6 miles from dabbalpur, 
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Dutugemunu in 161 B,C.” In_ this island the people are 
‘the source of nectareous speeches, Rahana produces jewels and the 
Sea gives pearls,’ We next see the Malyavat mountain, I¢ is, I think, 
a part of the mountain range that we see running through Tra- 
vancore as far as the sea; for the party first come to this place 
after crossing the ocean, It is said to be the ‘ chaplet of the whole 
earth’ and has its ‘ slopes green like parrots, on account of the rows 
of bamboo thickets, On this very mountain Rama passed his 
days of separation during the rains. We next come to Malaya and 
the Tamraparni, and their consideration leads us to the Pandyas and ° 
Dravidas. The Malaya mountain, which, with Dardura, is regard- 
ed by Kalidasa as forming the ‘ breastsof the Southern direction,’ is 
the southern portion of the Western Ghauts running from the south 
of Mysore and forming the eastern boundary of Travancore. It 
‘ teems with cardamoms and Kakkols, sandal, pepper and betel-nut 
trees.” The river Tamraparni, ‘ the lovely wife of the Ocean,’ takes 
its rise in this chain, Both Kalidasa (Raghu, IV, 49-50) and Raja- 
sekhara tell us that it flows through the kingdom of the Pandya 
Kings and serves to them as the ‘inatchless Kamadhenu to give 
pearls’ (B. Rt. 3, 31) ‘with its banks lined with sandal trees,the water 
sweeter than cocoa-nut water and being the source of jewels.’ It is 
supposed by Mr. Borooah to he the same as the Tambaravari of the 
present day, which runs through the district of Tinnevelly and falla 
into the gulf of Manaar. Now the Pandya king is called xfqeqer- 
afer, and “afaeaia: (p. 66), and the country of the Dravidas them- 
selves is said to be the same as Kerala (p. 801), Rajasekhara thus 
regards the three names as synonymous, but they are slightly dif- 
ferent. Dravida appears to have included, in its larger sense,the whole 
of the Coromondal coast as far as the south of the Godavari. But 
strictly it did not much extend beyond the Kaveri, Dandin says that 
the town called Kanchi or Kanchipura, which is supposed to be the 
modern Conjiveram, is situated in the country of the Dravidas ; 
but the Keralas or Dravidas and the Pandyas must have been near 
neighbours ; the latter most probably inhabited the extreme south 
of India,their capital being, as Kalidasa says, ‘the serpent town,’ pro- 
bably Negapattam 160 miles south of Madras, while the Keralas 
are evidently the people living a little higher up, for to the east of 
the Dravidas or Keralas is the agmneratralt (P. 301). Kerala is ge- 
nerally supposed to be the strip of land between the Ghauts and 
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the sea, corresponding to modern Canara, Probably it included 
Malabar also and extended beyond the Kaveri. Pulakesi I, is said 
to have conquered the Keralas, Pandyas and Cholas after crossing the 
Kaveri, The Chola-, mentioned in the Karperamanjart, appear {p 
have inhabited the territory lying on the banks of the Kaveri, 
probably the ~outhern part of Mysore: tor the Kathasaritsagara 
says that the water of the NKaver/, when crossed by the foe, 
became turbid along with the fame of the lord of the Cholas ; and 
Rajasekhara, speakiny of the Keveré, says that ¢ it is like the braid 
of hair of the Goddess of Marth, has both its banks lined with cocoa- 
nut and betel-nut trees and its waters are agitated by the immersion 
of the Karnatic women,’ The country of the Cholas fell, therefore, 
within the territory now known by the name Karnatic. All these 
countries were remarkable in ancient times for their bravery and 
war-like attitude, for the sovereigns of the Dekkan had to turn their 
arms for the very first time against the Pandyas, Keralas and 
Cholas, 

The Andbras are the next people who attract our attention. 
The limits of their country were confined to the Ghauts on the west 
and the rivers Godavari and Krishna on the north and south, 
They are said to have occupied the tracts of land comprised in the 
seven streams of the Godavar (3, R. X. 70), and are said to be to 
the east of the Dravida, anc ieir country is close to Kalinga, as 
appears trom the Dasahumvn .charifa (7th story), The country of 
Vidarbha next meets our view. According to our poet it was a very 
large tract of Jand. probably extending froin the mouths of the Kri- 
shna to the mouths of the Narmada and hence be calls it weragfay. 
In the third Act the lord of the Kratha-Kaishikas, who ruled at 
Kundina ( v. 50 ) ‘5 called FAC aT and Harmsairg. According to 
the poet’s idea all these names are nearly synonymous, 
Mahara-htra, however, appears, to be the most comprehensive name 
and stands for the Deceun, Vidarbha represents the modern Berar, 
and Kuntala, the south-western portion of Hyderabad, The country 
of Mahare-htia was famed for its learning, and Kundinapura, its ca- 
pital, is said to be the ‘seat of the Godde-s of Speech and the abode 
of rasags and sports.’ The Narmada is too well known to require 
any explanation, The country of the Latas is then presented to 
our view, and it is said to lie to the west of the Narmada. It 
probably included Broach, Baroda and Abimedabad, Its ruler is 
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said to be ‘expert in heroic and amorous sentiments’, The origin of 
the family is that while Brahma was performing the Sandhyw adora- 
tion and holding a cavity-full of water in his hand, a sage was 
born who was called ae¥q7and the family was called the Chu- 
lukya family. The country is praised as the ‘land of Sanskrit 
learning, the abode of graceful speeches, love pastimes, and Pra- 
krita.” Ujjayini is then shown to us, with its Avanti women ¢ skill- 
ed in sexual pleasures’, and then the Malavas are presented to us, 
Malve is a large territory lying between the Narmadu and the 
Chumbla. Its people are said to be the ‘ocean of good disposition, 
abode of sports and the essence of Sringara.’ The Kalindi or 
Yamuna, which is, as it were, ‘the braid of hair of the Earth’ is then 
seen. Tup?, wherein are found excellent touch-tones said to be 
a co-uterine sister of Yamuna, but its correctness is doubtful, The 
Panchalas Sie between the streams of the Yamuna and the Ganges’ 
(v, 86) and are called the ‘ornament of the Antarvedi’, or the Gan- 
getic Doab, They give rise to a graceful style of composition called 
qrarer. We then see Mohodaya or Kanyakubja, also — called 
Gadhipura, situated on the Ganges. The women of this town are said 
to be § very proficient in all the arts of fashionable toilet. graceful 
ways of talking, arranging braids of hair and the general art 
of putting on decorations.’ We are then shown Prayega and Bena- 
res, which are two well-known, Before reaching Avodhva, the bal- 
loon goes tu Mithila, the capital of Scta’s father. It is regarded as 
the same as Janakapura in Nepala, and Janaka’s country probably in- 
cluded the northern part of the old district of Trihut and N, W, 
portion of Champaran. Mithila, according to the Reamuyana, was 
three days’ journey from Ayodhya. 

37. There are other places which have not occurred in the 
preceding account and which are mentioned in Act 3 of the Balara- 
muyna, Pregjvotisha was the capital of Kamarupa. It was a large 
territory, and its boundaries extended up to the Himalaya on the 
north and the borders of China on the east, including Assam, 
and Burmab. The country of the Avantis lies about the town of 
Ujjayini and is, no doubt, the western part of Malve, The King is 
suid to rule over a town ‘ having the waters of Sipru for its moats. 
We have then the lord cf Kusasthali, * the abode of Kusa’. He is 
said by Rajasekhara to be meagewatx. According to Manu Madhya- 
desa is ‘ that which is between the Vindhya and Himalaya, lies to 
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the east of Vinasana and to the west of Prayaga(2. 21).This would 
eee to show that Madhyadesa would fall about Bundeleund and }- 
seqe@t may be the modern Ramnuggur. Odra is the modern Orisa. 
Tho Kambojas must have inhabited the Hindu Koosh and the ad- 
joining country, and may have extended to Thibet and Ladaka, 
Saurashtra, in which lay the town Valabhi, is the modern peninsula 
of Kattyawar. The Saka king was probably a Scythian ruler and 
there was also the King of Nepal. Magadha is the country to the 
east of Jabalpur, the old capital of which was) Rejagriha, and 
afterwards Kusumapura, It represents the modern Behar, 


There are still a few names mentioned in the Viddhasalabhan- 
jike and the Bedlablwrata which have not occurred in the previous 
sketeh, The Muralas apppear to be the same as the Keralas, as 
the river Murale may be supposed to give their name — The river 
rises in the western Ghauts and falls into the western ocean, The 
Buhlthas, shaving red dips “is a general name for the tribes that in- 
habited the Punjaub, The Payoshai is evidently the modern Purna, 
adeeder of the Tepi, Tt cannot be Tapi itsell, for the river with 
Vayoshii 1s mentioned in Visinu Purana as arising in the Riksha 
mountain. The Konkan kings were rulers of the territory from 
Daman to Vingorla, the Conkan of the present day, The Mekalas, 
who with others were subjugated by Mahipala ( see Page 9) were 
thibes inhabiting the range of mountains called Mekala, a part of the 
Vindhya, forthe Narmada is said tobe WRaRATVH in BRL 38. The 
Kalinga, belong to the modern Circars. Kuluta is to the north-east 
of the Jalandar Doab, which is the territory between the rivers Beas 
and Sutlej.  Balabharata also mentions Ramathba as a country 
subdued by Mahepala, but I have been unable to identity it with 
any existing country. Prof. Williams says if is in the west of In- 
dia, Asafuetida was largely produced in this country, one of the 
~ynonyms for feq being THs. 


38 Betore concluding this Section I must consider one ques- 
fon : that raised by some verses in the Balaramayana found to occur 
in Bhartrihari's Sataka-, The first verse is 3qeqzgyar a: (Act I, v. 
8), given in Misceilaneous stanzas of Nita and Vatragya; the 
second is feufa. youstoy ag araagr ga ecm: ( Act IIL. v. 17) 
given as Miscellaneous stanza 42, and the third is aga qaqa 39: 
Srganeyar ( Act VII, v. 40 ), which oceurs as verse 35 of the 
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Nitisataka, in Mr. Telang’s edition of Bhartrihari. I have been un- 
able to consult any other manuscript of the Balarameyana to see if 
these verses occur there also, but I have little doubt that they must 
be in the place where they are, as the context will be spoilt with- 
out them. The first impresssion that may be produced on the mind 
at finding these verses in Rejasekhara is that they may have 
been taken by him from Bhartrihari, as the latter was his pre- 
decessor by several centuries. But as 1] shall presently show, such 
is not the case. Rajasekhara, whatever his merits asa poet, is original, 
he cannot be supposed to have borrowed the first stanza in question 
from Bhartrihari, for it cannot be conceived that, without the slight- 
est twitch of conscience, he would solemnly try to pass off another’s 
stanza as his own, with the prefatory words ‘ awmfaz a4%4 WErAry- 

x7.’ Nor can it be supposed to be one of those Subhashitas, 
‘ which are floating about in popular talk’, so as to absolve our poet 
of the charge of plagiarism. We must, therefore, conclude 
that the stanza in question belonged in the first instance to Reja- 
sekhara, and that it was subsequently put in as Bhartrihari’s by 
later copyists of the Satakas, If we examine the mis- 
cellancous stanzas, we find many of them oecurring in other 
works extant (see Mr. Telang’s edition, Pretace ), And this view 
is confirmed by independent considerations. The Stanza oceurs only in 
five of the fifteen manuscripts of Niti consulted by Mr. Telang and 
nearly in the same order, being either 16 or 17, and in Vairagya, 
it occurs only in one Ms., that of Boblen, so that its authorship 
by Bhartrihari is open to grave doubts. Besides in Vallabhadeva’s 
Subhashitavali it is distinctly quoted as of Rajasekhara (vy, 322 in Dr, 
Peterson’s edition ) with two variants, far for Bar and RWaara 
for #aqTa. The same may be said of the second Stanza. It occurs 
in only four of the fourteen Mss, collated for Vairagya. There 
are, however, two material differences. The third and fourth lines 
of Rajasekhara stand thus: 


gia arash aaa te farza egerai 
aad at 1g ar aTa_iaaey Aza: | 


In the Sataka we have them as follows:— 
gia arash wala ecarH cea 
aad ar te at agagTaaHAaTaly | 
For the reasons before stated I hold that a later copyi: ‘90k 
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the verse and made it fit in with Bhartrihari’s theosophical tenets 
hy substituting gcafe for fg far and changing the siugular into 
plural in line 4. But the scribe was certainly not playing a safe 
game. For he has not only xpoilt the connection between the last antt 
the preceding lines, which is well preserved in Rajasekhara, but has 
actually given us a grammatical blunder. and thus ‘ marred the idea 
in stealing.” And this practice of changing words so as_ to suit the 
writer’s fancy need not be revarded as purely imaginary, I know 
of a Jain commentary on Bhartriheri’s Netisataka, where the writer, 
with a view to show that there is not only a “ Buddhistie flavour 
about his writings”, but a positive declaration in favour of Buddha, 
actually reads wrmarefa for ai: aay inv. 62! The first two 
stanzas are thus disposed of, but the third raises a difficulty. It is 
not a miscellaneous stanza — [It oecurs in every one of the 17 Mas. 
consulted for Niti Sataka, Are we, then, to suppose that Rajasekhara 
borrowed at lea-t this verse from Bhartrihari 2? Here, too, I would 
answer the question in the negative. Tor though I should not go 
so far as to say that the Satakhas were w mere collection of elegant 
extracts culled from the works of previous writers, I have little 
doubt, as Mr Telang observes, that after the work was over, addi- 
tions were made to it from time to time by later writers or by 
later editors of the Satakay. For a vlance at the two Tabular Ap- 
pendices prepared by Mr, Telang will at onee show that most of 
the Mss, of the Satakas differ not only as to the position of the 
stanzas, but even their wenber, A parallel instance is afforded by 
the text of the Panchatantra, which, though a work of the 5th or 6th 
century, contains passages from writers of the 7th or 8th century. 
Moreover, if we may believe the evidence of the anthologies, it 
will be found that many verses now given as Bhartrihari’s were 
formerly either not known to belong to him, or were considered to 
belong to different writers altogether. In Vuallabhadeva’s Su- 
bhashitavali—a work of the 14th or 15th century—stanzas like 
ae: geanrig:, easig, wdtaasaarat, Sia nag, sae ay, zq- 
ane, aevatasage &c are quoted as Bhartrihari’s , others like fagq 
TMAaAGM:, Wa WeSA, AAAI, safatasaqaed, wradia Tar- 
t, HaaereHeaa & are said to belong to some one ( Re, Racy, 
&weiq), whilo the stanzas afaditg acrara:, fagte a, feaarar qhe:, 
marania, ra: carat Baa:, & Waryga, are actually ascribed to 
Kshemendra, Menthaka, Jayaditya, Ratisena, Kalhana and Laulla’s 


